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ABSTRACT . • - ' * . - 

Designed as a helpful -guide and "how-^^o-do-it" 
outline for iihose on the Navajo Reservation*^ who work with, childrenr 
this"^ guide is arranged to offer quick reference and simple projects 
requiring the minimum of materials. The projects are designed to meet 
^ ^th^ Havajo child* s'art needs based on the belief that the art program 
of the elementary school should concern itself basica^lly with four 
major avenues of personal growth and development: (1) the growth of - 
" aesthetic awareness and sensitivities r (2) the acquisition of a.rt \ 
^skillsr (3) creative a^d critical thinkingr (^) individual and 
personal expression. The document includes the following: program 
scope r needy philosophy; roles of ^:he administratorr classroom 
• teacher^ ani parents;, and art appreciation activities for 
kindergarten through second grade^ third through fifth grade^ and • 
sixth through eighth grade. The following subjects and activities are 
treated in this guide: the el€?mentary art room^ ^ murals^ puppets^ 
lettering and postermakiag; recipes, modeling materials, paper 
sculpture, carving media, sculpturing media, cleaners and thinner^, ' 
bulletin boards, paper- ma che, drawing media and tools. Among other . 
"topics a^e: paper-mache sculpture, painting, crayons, Vo^^f^^ chalk, 
' transparent water colors, inks and dyes; prifiitmaking /' weaving' and a 
selection of general projects. Exemplary exercises, illustrations^ 
and lesson plans are also included in^the guide. , (STS) 
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This book is Intended to Jbe a helpful guide and "how-to-db-it** 
outline for those on the Navajo^ Reservation who deal with chil-*- 
-dren. Due to the lack of tfiained art personnel, the classroom 
teacher and/or dormitory aide finds himself with the task of 
teaching creative art techhiques' and projects'. ' This guide is 
set up in such a way as, to offer quick reference and simple 
pro'jects requiring the m^nimmii of materials; the projects are 
designed to meet the needs ;of children of various ages. 

The back of some pages were left blank" ' this is to give you 

space to take notes, make observations, or add' information as 
you experitiient with tshe projects. After one year of use, the 
art • committee would like feedback as to the usefulness of this 
guide. Supplementary. material wiJLl be added during the yearj^ : 
to keep jovr guide up to -date. ' J . ' 

. ' (1 ■ ■ " - 

It^is sincerely hoped" that this ^ide will meet the needs of 
those using it and will provide <a reference for those who tfi,ink 
they are unable to teach art. . . 
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. ' ^ ' SCOPE-..IiEVTHE_ PROGRAM ^ • - 

The:- M.t program of the elementary school 
itself basically with four ma'jor aveaties of personal^ growth aufl^. 
development:: ' ^ - 



I, The giowth Vf aesthetic awareness- ajid aensitiv- 

' ,• • • ■ ■ ities;-" ' ■■, «^ V , 

:^ 2 . acquisition, of art . ski . _ 

, - * . . ^ ♦ ■ ■ • ' • \ • . " 

- 3. Creative and critical thinking^" ', / ' ., ^ / 



4., Individual personal /expression . 
- Aesthetic awareness and sensitivitjtes must comprise a care 
fully planned portion ^of the^program, supplementing the 'somewhat 
vmBchanical r iearnings connected with skills ane.*-techniquc8 . In 
order to produce expressive artwork themae Ives, children must 
learn to respond with pleasure and understanding*to the beauties 
of nature and of man-made creations.- Nature walks; visits to 
m^aeums and art exhibits; critical- exainination of traditional 
crafts, fine furniture, glass, fabrics, and ceramiW; and study 
and discussion of . great paintings,, sculpture, and architecttire 
ail provide opportunities to sharpen aesthetic awareness and 
"sensitivity to beauty. Guided experiences in the^ many facets 
of art appreciation will help children to develop their own ar- 
tistic creativeness. " ^ V , ' - ^ 

The conceiTi for teaching the skills of drawing, painting, 
- sculpture , and design Is" an almost uni-v^ersally accepted f eatiHre 

■ ' " ■• ■• ■■, ■ . / " ■ . • •■ -iv ■- • 

of the elementary arjC progr^. The- need for frequent exercise 



of the chlldf #^iiatural al>iii^ies' in theae areas Should be eqtully 

apparent^ The child's skills grow only nytth repe^ed and lateX- . 

\ . - . ^ ■ \ • ■ . o . / ' ■ 

llgently/g^ided experience* ;Ch€5 *t:eacher builds on the 'foundations 

Of natural* ability and teaches a rich varietur of skills and'' tech* 
jtiiques^ not as ends in t^leElselve3'^^>ut as- ways of helping the; 

child to give fora ^d^:sub6"tance to,;)ais ^eatiye ideas « ^ • 

. With' the constant growth and accumulation of human^know^ 

leiJge expariding^ f ar >,eyond* the learning capacity of, any individual^ 

btle of the prime roles of today's schools taust be t^ching chil^- 

'■'^ • ' ■ ^ 

ren how - to learn ^ , Art, with -its peculiar . demands ^^f creativity 
and individuality, can contribute substantially to. the general' 
intellectual * growth'* of the child by providing opportunities ':^or 
individxial problem solving, critical examination, and intuitive- , 



thinking* " \ 

Finally, the program xoust be broadly conceived to allow 
for indii^dtial personal expression. The teacher s^hould never 
plan so closely or visualize the end results so completely that 
the child will be denied his right to deviate from the expected 
i.n his artwork* 

Art teachers must be capable; of teaching arf skills and 
of awakening and stimulating art sensitivities. They must be 
ihtereated in provoking creative and &itical thought,, and be 
broadly tolerant and appreciative of individiial expression* 



' ■£y subjects matter • worthy o£ inclusion; In th^ eletaentary 
• ^ school program^tnist ai^ord , the ^ctild broad opS>prtunit7 f or 'per- 

'V- * • V ' ■ --si-"-v ■ ' • • ' \ ■ ■ 

' sonal>a>i i^tellcctsia5: growth. The distinct and -special grow^ 

pofiential which aft holds for the growing child is one wh^ich 
^ * ■ • ■ V.' ■' J . . ' ■ \ ■ ' 

jnay not 'be "cleariy understood, even by^ adults' cWho^.vork witfr cfeil- ' 

. dren- ^ile Jthe» roles which "artj attlvities" can play in the; 

, t . ^ - ■■■ : / ' 
' •liiiplanantat6on ©£ other subject inatter areas arp easily danou- 

strated, the central, and unique values of art education aref lesst. 

obvious but far more important. 

. ' " ' ■ ' ■ / "■ ■ ' 

^ Essentially, art is^both a process and a product. Physical, 
' . ' ^- ' ■ , . . " ■ 

intellectual,^ and emotional^ activity come, into play when the child 

. ' * ^ . •■ 

'manipulates art materials and a "product" evolves ^hich is. visible 
and tangible, and which may, for a" period of tiiie, be o£?eTui^us 
value to , the child as his own personal expression and property. 
- Examine a'.single, . simple art'' experience in which ,'each child in;, ' 
a class is asied to paint a^picture of "My family and n^rself." . 

Each child might be supplied with a piece of «pape^;7-sev- 
eral colors' of tempera paint, wat^r, and a brush. ?-.At this point, 
the sameness of . each^ child* s experience terminates. Although 
each. x^ild»s^^ai5t ions and thou^tq. proceed- intuitively and prin- 
cipally without -^ifbalization, the kumber of questions- he asks 
hixaself,. the^personal relationalships he examines, the. visual 
* observations he makes, the emotions he expresses^ and the design 
-probleias which he solves are fantastic in number and variety.^ 



- " For« example, as he works, he ntLght ask himself the following 
questions^ "Whtft color paint will I use first? Where will I 

place *firsf brushstroke ?°' ' Whpm Bhall I paint first^ Bcnt big 

J. ■ ' * . . • • 

are Mother and Father? Who will stand next to whom?. How impor- 

tant am I in relation to iiy brothers and sisters? ?;Ti?h:ist kind, of ' 

clothes do we,*ear? What other colors shall I use? /ihat cplbrs 

are happ7 or sad; seem near or faraway; loud or>^soft; warm or 

^«soV? How can I make the dog look fuzny? Shall i fill; the J«hole 



paper with people j or shot;fld I show how our home looks inside?. 



Can I i»alnt yellow spots .San a blue dress while t^ blue paint . 
la still wet? .^at colors can I mix to. make skin .color? Whenr 
la the picture finished?" " 

Although the teacher may occasionally give stiggestions , he 
cannot possibly anticipate or answer, even a small- fraction of 
the questions, and the burden, of thought and^actton falls on ■ ^ 
the individual child. Happily, children possess an inboijn-abil- 
ity to make "right" choices and to steer courses of actioi? that 

• » 

^re satisfying and per sonilly expressive for thpi. Fortunately,- 

/.-..- • ■...■■*'..■ * ■ 

the process can be aided and encouraged by 'a sensitive teacher 

without the need for imposing adult • solutions and.. directions. 

Few,, if any, other areas ot the curriculum provide such 

*lch experiences in problem solving, ^critical examination,^^aes- 

• thetic awareness, and personal expression. These 'are some of 

the things which feake art imique.., . ' . 



, • ■ TESTING AND HEASDRING ART 

1. . •* ^ ^ • 

: . \' ■ * ■ • ' ■ ■ 

^ sWentif ic and. educatijonal resifarch %eems to indicate, 

vitii^ cvfer^fLncre^sing frequency that anything '«rhich exists- can 

be measured^ It. is stfid that ■ anything vhich can be Been, f^lt, 

tasted, sxneiled, or heard may be" objectively examined and as?- 

: \ , . . , • 

siki&d a Vysteiaatic value on a standard scale of measiirement. 

Hencfe, it' is not sinrprising to learn that a nuober* of sincere, 
eff<^ts have been mad^>^ d^^j^ ways of testing and xneastiring 
the quality of art . Nor" is it surprising to people who ar,e aes- 
theticalty sensitive to leai^n that no Valid tests and measure*- 
ments have « yet been discove3;'ed for art. . - - \ 

Yet the sincere teacher' of ar:t is vitally ^concerned ^/ith 
-the success of his program in terms of^ individual child growth., 
Freque'nt subjective judgments are necessary and iiseful in fur- 
thering the development of children* s art skills a^d sieinsitivitles 
A cTuccessful experience in_ art- provides a ^feeling of pleasure and^ 
pride .for tiie child.. Othejr people can similarly -re^ct with 
enj<^nnent to the child's work. Teachers^ judgments of the work 
should be spontaneous and enthusiastic if .they are^o be useful 
in furthering - the child's, growth in and enjo^ent of art. Meas- 
urefiients of the' child* s achievement at Vepor^ 6ard time, are ^f 
v ery doubtful value and may evenjrseem^ to be a threat, to the 
child if they.-assus^ tjie f orm of .nianerical or letter grades. 

' On the practical side, it should be remembered that the 
.typical elementary school art "teacher works witV several hundred 



children, it woufd be an in^^resslve feat \o r ememb er each child 

r>'atn» aud face and preSun^tnods to thiidc that -any "but the most 

^ V ' . , . ■ > • - ■ ■ ' ■ 

aulyjective evaluation could be placed by the art teacher on the 

vorfc8^ of a'chievetaet^t of each child ♦t.^ . - . , 

^ - ^ ♦ - ^ ' ' >. • . ■ • • 

- If the reporting ayistem of the school requires an indica^ 
. , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ I " ■ ' ■ , ' 

tlon of each child's' growth in each subject area', it is best to 

" : ' :^ • . ; ' -■ .. . ^ ■ 4- 

assign* only ra -notation of satisfactory or unsatisfactory -perfor- 

- ■ . , • ! ' 

mance. A|80i. these grades jsliould be assigned by a tieacher ifho 

ifl truly aware of each child\|i3 accojnplishxnent. In some caaes, 

thls^ffl^ be the art specialisjt; in "other cases, it he- the 

regular classroom , teacher. i 



. If\ talent '[is jae-finea "in its slmi^^Leat dictionary sense -as^ 
'"a nadiral capacity or gif,t,"^ ft vould -Ise difficult to find'aany 
f oiejaentaty scIi<joi^ children who ^re not talented in art, " On the" 
other hand:, if talent is* "outstanding aptitude and superior al)il-;' 
Ity 4n artistic pursuits,"- its^would he difficult, if -nbl: inposalhle, 
to idantiry the child who^s talented in art. All-^c^iildaren pos- 
sess eooe talent in airt* Mai^ children show tiiarked* talents 

■ ' - - ■ ^ - ' ■ ■ - 

. - . V ^ . - ■ " ' . . . ■■ 

Talent y as such, however, should not he the primajry con^ 

cem of the/elementairy school art program. That, is, 'the program 

• #■ * ^ , 

should not he so * constructed as ^to single out specially gifted 

* ' . V . ; 

ci^ldren or to provi de^ instruction which would develop the art , 
potential of these fev youngsters at the expense of the majority.. 

On the contirary, the program should provide opportunities for 

• ' / " ^ . . ■ ' ^ . . - . . 

each child 'to achieve a sense of personal satisfaction in art, 

; regardless* of whether he has heen identified -as a "talented tshild." 

If ^each child is^ to develop fully within the limits, of his * 
talent, it jLs important to refrain 'from huilding up one or two 
youfigst^rs in each group as "the class artists The teacher 
should .encourage the development of each child^ s '^natural capac-» 
ity or gift" with the knowledge \hat, with judicious encouragement, 
the child with "outstanding aptilnide and ability" will grow ±r£ 

' at least a generalized fashion, what constitutes artistic talent - 
in childr^^n* Talent must not be eduatsed with the ability to 



draw dr.paittt in "correct"' and realistic propor^ipns arid' perspec- - 
tive^, or the a-bility to copy: accurately from nature, photographs,; 
* oi-the work of adult artists-- The foraer may-he only an-- indi- ■ 
cation of general intelligence, and the latter simply evidence 

^ ■ ■ 

of good eye-hand coordination.' The 'sort of talent to encourage 

inav indeed c.Tn^olve certain aspe cts of visual petception and^^y^ ^ 

' hand coordination, but' il. cent ers more insistently about the- 

^o^•elomDrehend^the^visdal wo rld. t:o interpret this vorld. 

:i n terns of individual experiences', and 't o create nev and per^ - 

^. flQna^llv errpireaaiVe visual forms as a response to the .stimuli. ^ " 

• . in teaching art in the elementary school, tlie teacher need 
■ . -u., . ^ . - - ■■ . ■ - ■ - ^ - 

^ot be constantly mindful of who is "talented"^ and who is not. 

As long as he^tries to recognize achievement and -to praise a . . 

child whenever his most recent performance clearly ' exceeds his \ 

earlier successes, there is no need to worry ^bouu'deve loping 

talent. Undfer these conditions, talent has; a reiaarkable way 



of developing itself* 



' " V HOLIlSAy ARTWORK 

Chi-ldren's artwork reflects all important aspects of theix 
world pf ;igxperience* Hence^^ as Idftg as we celebrate nationar - 

■ ^ " ^ • ^ r . ' , . y 

and regional holida3rs of whatever nature they may^ we will pro- 



bably continue to' en jpy the presence o^ pumpkins, 'black eats, 

• ' I ' " ' ' ' ■■: « 

turkeys, Pilgrims, ^ Santa Claxis, lace-doily -hearts, and Easter ^ 
vbunnies lny<^ art. *| These time-honored symbols, however, 

should never take the form of teacher-directed cliches* There 

.... • ^ ^ 

is nothing intrinsically wrong with "holiday sj^bject matter, p^ 

vlded t^iat lessons related to i^t^ are presented in such -a manner 
that the children are able - to make individual^ and. Inventive 
statementa^ln art as a response to the built-in excitement of ^ 
^ the holidays. ' 

Under no circ^'^g trances should " pattisrns" be^us^d to make 
"cute" holiday presents for the parents or to mass-produce dec- 
orations for the school S Patterns of any sort present ready- *^ 
made solutions to children and preclxide any exercise or devel- 
opctent of their own creative id6as. Patterns make the teacher's 
role easy and the child's experience an unchallenglng one* This 
is so at any time, not just at holiday times. Also, care- should 
be taken that holiday art projects dp ^lot dominate art lna€iTio,tlon 

at the expense of the many ot3ier~ important aspects of the program. 

* * ■« ■ ■ 

The teacher should avoid, for example , spending 4 or 5 weeks in 

November anji-^cember making stereotyped holiday decorations-. 

It la beat to regard each holiday as a potential, but not 



Imperative, ,8ource of stlamlatlon for children's artwork* 
'Che children sEbuld use the^holldays In their artwor°k, but the 
holidays shoi^d not "tase the children." • \ 



m 

; 




• HOW DO TEACH5RS TALK TO CHILDREN ABOUT ART? . 

J. Child art is a language which speaks for Itsel^*, The 

alinllaritlea between aift done by chlldrcai In ]&£rlca, Asia, and 
~ Eiirope^ and art done by dilldren in^the United St^tes^ are atrlk- 
ingly apparent. Also, the canmmicatioh effected through art 

■ '-co • 

of the chlldlren's eacperiences,- interests, and emotions is ^of ten 
unsKlstakable and eloquent « The old adage, "One pict^e i^ vorth 



-ten thousand words," is frequently qiioted as jitatificatlon for 
not discussing children's artwork. with them* This, line of rea- 
soiling is used too often to rationalice lack of know-how in this 
area* 

It should not be forgotten that the spoken word is the ' 
basic T if^flrtf* of cOTflxmnication* People speak about everything they 
do* They discuss poetry, drama, dance, literature, music* They 
describe fri^jiship and love in words ^s^jlBowever* co^ teach 
^of thq^se things is. in itsierl^, great^/lnsight and appreciation 
ot all of them is gained through talkingVabout them* The same 
is^ true of art* © . 

The teacher of art. should know the working vocabulary of 
art and how , and when to use it* to further the growth of the * 
children's skills and sensitivities* - 

The teacher uses art terms carefully, but not glibly, 
y^^r^r^^ sxzre that he lis not talfciidg over the heads of his lis- 
teners* < 



He begins with siiipfe teminology, and gradxa^lly, builds vocab- 
ulary skills as the children grow. Facility ^^^'"tfeBr-tjse- of art 
terns is valtxable in preliminai^ explanaticms of techniqaeSsi and 

■ ■ V " ^ . . ^- 

mBdia, in laotivation, and in ervalnation^ Also, althotxgh gener- 

• ■ y * 

ally 9 the ^£ teacher will avoid actual^ directions 'sii^le the 
rfiildren are worW^? he^ will often ask thoughfc-provofcing ques- 
tions and draw attention to Successful efforts ^^-the occasion 
demands during the lesson* ^ 

There is need, also> for better comnianication between art 
teachers and other teachers and parents^ Whenever the t e a ch er 
talks to children or adults about art, he should be as precise 
as possible* Therefore, a glossary of ccmmon' art terms ift prc^ 
vided aZ the end of this guide These terms should be fully 
understood by the teacher and used regularly with tfae- children* 

A word of caution should be interjected*; Sometimes a 
child simply does not want to talk, about his woV^*^ It may be 
too personal for him to discuss, and he may be so shy that dis* 
cussion of his work will spoil the satisfactions of creating 
it* Sensitivitgr on the part of the teacher is required to de- 
termine when talking to chxldreu abouc their artwork how it ^ 
will further growth and ^en it will be detrimental* 



CONTESTS AND GOMPETITION ' , • * . 

The value of contests and competitions in art, especially. 

' " < 

at the elementary school level, is /extremely limited and their 
potentiial detriment to personality growth can b^-^^^^ry great. 
The ^gument frequently advanced in favor of art contests is 
that we live in a' competitive societytrand we should condition 
our youngsters to this competition through all school activi- 
ties, including art.^ This line of reasoning is faulty in at 
least two respects* 

The argtiment fails to consider the natxirfe of child art . 
and its . potential as- a factor in'intellectiial^gwth and per- ^ 
sonal choices and individual value judgments as he works. His ; 
feeling of success or failure in art is/ closely correlated to 
his ability to create a visual expression, consonant with ^his 
individual mental concept. Hencfcy the only truly des irable ^ 
kind of Competition is that in -which a child compe tes constant- 
ly with 'himself, striving to bettfer his last and best previous 
performances » 

Society is "highly competitive today, but. to extend this 
competition to all aspects of the child's life ,is not at all - 
desirable. In fact, sociologists and, mental hygienists indi- 
cate that the degree of comjuatitiveness in modem society is 
excessive, engendering enormoTos amdtints of personal anxiety and 
mental illness. , . ' 



In contrast to contests i'n art, eidiibits of child art may 
be valtiable in the school art program. School, local, and re- • 
gicpal exhibitions of child art are a combined source of moti- 
vation'and recognition for the child's efforts. The teacher 
should avoid child art exhibits of a competitive nature which 
promote a few talented youngsters to the status, of "school, art- 
ists" and -which, by omission, make "^losers of the resfc^of the ^ , 
children* 



DISPLAYING CHILDREN'S ARTWORK • 

' • y ■ _ • ■ " ■ 

. ' " When children feel that they have worked hard and success- 
fully7 they derive "intense -satisfaction^ 

to their peers and to adultsv As. an indica^bn of his pleasure 
and approval of their efforts, the teacher sho-uid. displ^ work 
enthusiastically aiid with pride- - , 

' The display of their, work may be either spontaneotis or 
carefully preplanned. Opportunities for showing the wonk may 
occxir in. the- middle of a period when something exciting happens 
or ..may occu^ long af teij,,4;Jie^ lesson is over. 

The easiest and quickest display technige is the "end 
of-the-period-hold-up." Each child, hol^s his artwork high, where 
the teacher .and the class can see it, or small groups of chil- 
dren go to the front of the room to hold their work while the- 
..teacher and the class comment. This device allows each child 
his moment of attention and requires only a few minutes, 

• The children also enjoy seeing the work of . the entire class 
displayed ;.f or a day or ^two in the classroom. Spa.ce should be 
allotted, if only brief ly,« 'for this purpose.-. Wires strung * . 
below or abetve" the chalkboards or classroom bulletin , boards - 
serve ideally f o^ two-dimensional display and need not be up . 
for more than a day or two.. Thre^-dijnensional work may be placed 
on tables , windowsills , or count^s . 



^Periodically, displays of artwork should be plajcmecl^ Sor 
hallwkys and other places, in the school vhere other claases and 
adulttf may view them. .Where display space outside of the class- 
room is limited it is sometimes desirable to be selective about 

work to be shown. Students should participate in the selection 

*. • ■ . - ^ 

and arrangement of items for display because the process, of se- 

v • " ' ■ /. 

lection can' be a good occasion for evaltxation and discussion* . 
§ince the honor of being included in such a display can be very 
important to a child,, the teacher should sometimes include the 
art< of children who work diligently but who may not produce the 
inost outstanding results. , . • * 

A permanent display case is very useful to keep the entire 
school as well as irLsitors informed as to the art activities of 
tfihe various- classrooms. Each teacher might have the case for a 
week, 'not only to display art work but also cilassroom ^projects 
or other work the students have done. * ^ • 

/Display areas can also be set jup' in the school offices, 
teachers lounges, libraries, cafeterias, and doxrmitories and • 
the displays changed periodically. 

Where feasible, it is also worthwhile to priasent an an- - 

nual 'school-wide exhibitijin the spring t>f the year. . The mate- 

ifials for such an exhibit should be gathered and set aside 
• . ■ . » 

during", the preceding school xaonths. They should be of good 

» ' ■ ♦ -• ■ 

quality and tastefully arranged. Above all, they, should be 
representative of the work normally done at the schools 



/ 



-. ROLES AND 'RJESPCfNSIBILITIES' 

Administrators 

The administrator ia- the leader ♦_ >JHe _must. knew, and _xinder*_ 

stand the art program aixd its^ objectives* ..He provides t^e 
- atmosphere "and creates the climate in ^ich aliealthy art pro- 
gram can) develop vanA flourish • His interestj and ^ leadership are 

. Important £br its realization • 

I' . ' 

As a consultant to b^oth teacdier arid parent, the a dwfjii s- 

trator is able to interpret the place and value of art- in the 
total curricultnn. " . - , - 

By his recognition of the necessity for adequate teacher 

pre^ration in art, he arranges for fnservice. art 'workshops and 

meetings* . ^ ^ 

He- sees that )sTxf f icient time alloted and Tised^ in the 

classroom for art experiences. 

He provides for adequate ^rt' supplies, equipment, visual 
' aids^ disp^y space, ahd iJooks, both professional and nonprofes.- 

sional* ^ 

. - » . ■ . * ' - 

. He -encourages the cultural devejlbpment of teachers • 

' / ' ' - ■ ■ ■ . ' 

Art Specialists 

, ■ . The art specialist directs and Coordinates the elementary 
art program. He consults with administrators and classroom 



teachers » acqiiainting them with- the best art education practices. 
By planhitxg with the c lassroom ^teacher , he arranges for a variety 
of art Experiences in both. two and three dimensions, developing 
visual and -tactile awareness in a sequential manner for maximum 
application, growth, and continuity. 

He will guide children in evaluating one^another'sT Work in 
a posit;ive ma:nner, encouraging their "growth through the discus-> 
sion of" their creative effort's. He will also assist the class- 
room teacher in evaluating the ^ art done in his room by pointing 

but the importance of defending the children's indivicluality'and 

■ ■ . ■ . ■ . 

creativity. ^ ' 

. ' ? ' ■ 

His role^is flexible. .An art specialist should be avail- 

■ ^ ^ . : . . ' . . ■ . 

able for every 250-500 students. He should teach in a designated 

art room or in the regular classroom where an art room is un- 
available. He may possiblj^ combine .two or more classes for a 
type of team teaching, such as art appreciation. He will also 
help the classroom teacher conduct art projects with the ^il- , 
dren and determine if sufficient time has been allotted for 
[ these experiences. By discussing the: general program with the 
classroom teacher, he will be able to recommend^ypes of;'art 
integration most valuable for^ specific ;area^ 

He will see that adequate supplies, equipment, and visvial 
aids are available for carrying out a^^^und elementary art pro- 
gram. ^ . ' 
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He will provide ina.ervice education to classroom teachers 
by conducting ^oeetlngs and workshops* 

He will •initiate good public relations in the community 

— by promoting ^children ' s art exhibits^ „ _ . : 

• * * 'He will visit art galleries and nruseums frequently, attend 

^worthwhile ^rt education conferences, and keep up with ctir rent 

art and art education literature. . 

* ■ ■ ■ >. 
At all times, he will uphold the highest standards of art 



and\art education. ^ 



It is strongly recoxmnended that an adequate art. room (40 
square feet per student in room) be taad'e available^ in elementary ' 

J • ' 

schools with enrollments of 500 or more students. Such a rpom 
would prove a most valuable part of airj/^school , especially in 
light of the uniqueness of the art program which activity and 
material centered. It has been shown tliat many of the basic 
art experiences cannot be han<fted in the conventional classroom. 

Periods for specific art instruction must be provided at 
each grade level. In addition, art should be regularly inter- 
grated with classwork. This implies, a curriculum in whi^h y ^ 
classroom teachers as well as art .teachers cooperate and share 
in specif i<; and general outcomes of education. If such a pro-«, 
gram is adiopted, the. arts will be meariingful and the school will 
reflect an art program which shows imagination ^aTld .originality. 



-3i - 
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' The Importance of children's contact with a qualified and 
tcescperlenced art teacher should not .be underestimated. This is 

the vital link in *the entire art program. In addition, the art 

■ • ' ■ ■ '. • f * " 

" teacher has a^ feeling or ^he visual grjowth of the child-and is 

able to meet general and specific individual needisi 



Classroom Teachers 

The classroom teacher acts* as a guide for the children • 



His attitudes, intellectual curiosity, antfl^esth^tic awareness 
influence them* It is his responsibility to understand ^the ' 
natxire of the creative process and growth of the children in 
his care.. ■ " ■ . • 

With the help of the ^ art specialist and the teacher at* 
tempts to plan and ^r.ry out a well-balanced art program using 
sound educational methods seeking to understand the objectives 
With the aid' of the specialist, he. evaluates the -child's art-- 
work In terms of these objectives, individual development, 
and ability • He implements good teaching in the classroom by 
providing abundant experiences and offering encouragement, in-^ 
spfr^tipn* arid constructWe critici^ ■ -He react^ , sympa^etically 
to the.chiidren*s ideas, helping them develop confidence in t^helr 
^ra abilities^ ^ ^ rejects suc^i ^harmf ul practices as the impost » 
tlon of adult ideas , or -: the presentation of sterotvpes n qui 



hoy^to- do -tt tricks , and" cliches or fada . He fantillarlr^s 4ilffi- 
self with art materials- and their usea before presenting them - 

♦ * . 

.... ■ y . 4 ' 

to tha clMuBm \ 

TJie teacher J strengthexis the .teaching, p 

nslx^related art activities that do not stifle creative groirth 
He displays children's artwork with simplicity, taste, 

and pride« ' ' - ■ ' , ' : 

He comziunlcates * and Interprets the alins of the art pro- 
gram, to parents* 

- He seeks to Improve himself professionally by Ijeing cogni 
isfnt of good , current material on art _ and art education. 



Parents' - ■ 

A child's education is a continuous process from birth, 

- *■ ■ • . . - 

Ihe parents' xesponsibility for his education does not cease 

> ' ^ ^ ■ 

vfaeh he enters school but is shared with the teachera*. Parents 

can. cooperate with them in the field of art education by accept 

ins the chlld!s creative endeavors, even thou^ they may not 

always uzideratand them« 

Parents can helg a child by showt^ g^Minp tnte^ in 

MA efforts, recognizing them not only as records of creative 

^gftovth but also as personal istatementiS^ » 



Time Allotment 



For a dynamic 9 cr^tlve art education program tmder the 

direction of a certified art teacher^ sufficient time should . 

" ■ ^ . *■ 
be-alloc»ted_ in _the_ school program. _ . _ . „ 

A *n-TTn4Tmtin o f 120 mjimtes per veek la reconaaended for every 

i ;;: ' 

crrade level. Art actiArLties demand lonoger working tCne because 
of msiterlals involved or integra^ted with other subjects in 4!he- 
curriculum* For activities involviiig self .-expression, creativ- 
ity, and aesthetic enjoyment, large blocks of time will .be 
xteeded to follow a vital interest through to"*a satisfactory con- 
elusion. In a nondepartmentalized organization, it is ^ssible 



/■ 



to maSte the individual period flearf.ble in order to take adyan- 
tage of maaclimsii motivation and interest. In addition; a plaxmed 
integrated art program should^be carried on by the classroom 
teacher under the supervision of the art specialist. The kinder 
garten teacher would normally offer extensive art activities to 
supplement the work of the art specialist. 

^%x>ngef periods give the child a sense of aecosnplishmettt , 
helping to hold his interest which is not always reachable in f 
the shorter periods. ..: ; \ ^ ^ '-'./j ^ 

• Art experiences ititegrated and supporting anothet subject 
area should not generally be considered time provided for the . 
art program. 
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- The art teacher and the classroom teacheif plan jointly to 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 1 ■' 

provide < for varied experiences vin thie year Vs, program. Such 



plaxmlng can n^et the nee48 



perBonal sjeuasltivity ofid rel" 




Toent, as well as a feeling' of t>era^otiaV^^ 



child to'help htm develop 
e^hls' own taste and I'udg- 



Good Housekeeping' ^and Use of Supplies and Equipment 

The airt and cla8sroo^t;eachers as^ well as students are 
responsible for an orderly and attractive <:lasarooni; It is an 
incentive t& purposeful and orderly work. * Children take pride 
in clean, attractive surroundings,. 

With orderly and attractive art or* classrooaas, training 
In' the proper use of materials and equipment is a necessity. 
Children must he taught to use them properly and with respect. • 
With uxi8upe;prl8ed use of supplies and equipinent^ chaos will he 
the result^ students who are taught to respect materials and 
equipment >^dw res]^ct f or their own work and take pride in 
doing theit best. Therefore, it Is the duty of every art and 
classroom teacher to have a watchful ey^ on the supplies .and 
equipment . This Jielps make a,^ successful art program. 

Fpr an efficient working art ptogram, the physical facll- • . 
£ties of the classroom are important.'' . V; 

Itovable desks are a great convenlfflice for drawing, painting. 
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and moat three-dlmetisional activities, since they allow the 
pupils to move their desks in convenient clusters so that large, 

flat areas of working space are available for group activities. 

• . . . 

Every classroom should have a storage space - (for-«upplies — 

and unfinished art products), display space, and provision for 
water (preferably a sink in every classroom) . 

The newer schools usually equip cl;a^srooms with cupboards, 
shelves, drawers, bulletin boards space, Ad^ a^sink. With care- 
fut p1»anning and arrangement of materia 1^7 ^.tid equipment, an art 
session may be started with a minimum of preparation time,. 

In a. classroom used by yoting children, the arrangement of 
the equipment and ^supplies and working conditions must be the 
responsibility of the teacher. Older children will be able to 
assist in planning the arrangement or changes in their rooms. 
They of ten have good ideas about the placement of the worktables; 
easels, 'storage, cabinets,' and desks. 

In many older schools^classrooms were' not planned for art 
activities. The older classrooms often lack a sink.' A substi- 
,,tute 'for this is the use of portable art carts. If it is 
necessary to resort to pailis.^or -watdr, they may . be used. 

Among other substitutes and' suggestions ;f or classrooms 
vfaich lack convenient, working areas are the following: 



A piece of plywood, masonlte board, or a plank placed 
on boxes or over desks will provide large work areas. 
Cardboards set in chalk trays make convenient easels. 
Paper taped to chalkboard provides for large work 
; areas for example, a mural. 

Passing trays may be made from cut -down baby food* 
ceurtbnsV wdth divldex^ left In.^ ~ 

Scissors and brushes, handles down, should be stored 
in blocks" of wood or cardboard boxes with holes bored 
, or punched in tops to provide for quick cleanup, proper 
care, and min-TTrnTm loss. 

The kindergarten needs a large working area for art 
activities. It also needs a great deal of room for 
tools and bulky materials. Kindergarten teachers 
must always have the supplies ready and arranged to 
prevent a minimum amount of confusion and "accidents." 

Paper should be cut to size and arranged on a shelf 
in piles according to. size and color. 

Scrap paper should be separated as to color and tfaved 
in small cartons. . 

Crayons and chalk may be separated according to color> 

Containers for these might be a coffee, can, paper plate, 
cottage cheese container, or frozen food boxes.:- 

Brushes (with bristles up) and pencils may^be , -stored in 
fruit juice o^ other -large cans. 

Let- the child choose his own materials ♦ . 

' ' \^ ' " - 

Walking to 'and from the supply table^ allows for .more 
physical activity. Taking turns ^and responsibility 
^ for materials will also be developeid. 

In order to carry on successful art activities, the room- . 

arrangement has to be flexible. Lack of Easels for every member 

' ' ' ' y ■ '^ ■ 

of the class need liot curtail painting . activities . Palntlpg 



\ 
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centers may be axrranged at the chalkboard, on tables, on the 
floor with newspapers, oilcloth^ or sheets of plastic for proT 
tecttpn. Paint, .in small juice cans, may be placed at the work 

^rea-ahead-of-time- to avoid- accidents. „ Keep _.onl^^^^ : 

amount of paint in the cans so there won't be too much paint 
to spill. An average of 20 jars of tempera paint is suitable 
for ^n average size classroom* These can be returned to the 
work area or placed in the tray attached to the ea^erl* A brush 
for each jar of paint is necessary. 

To dry paintings and other flat work, a temper ^^clothes- 
line may be fixed ,xdLth pinch clothespins to hold the workmen 
the line. Floor space, if out of the way of classroom traf^S^, 
provides an excellent place for drying. If the room has a large 
bulletin board or a cork wall, it is also an excellent place 
to' tack the paintings. .'^ v 

The brushes must be washed immediately , after use with soap 
and warm water. " Gently shape and straighten"^ bristles with fin- 
gettipsand store with handles down. ^ ' \ 

- \ Brushes which are immediately cleaned properly last longer 
and are always ready to use and in good shape. 

If brushes are used for shellac, wipe 'them off with a rag. 
or SL paper towel, rinse in denatured ^ alcohol, then wash immediately 
in warm water and s6ap. , V . 



Also, If oil. or enamel paints are used, first wipe the 
brushed with a .'rag or towel, ritls.e in ttirpentine, kerosene, or 
paint thinner, and Wash thoroughly vith soap and water « 

Bruishes used for rubber cement should be immediately rinsed 
in a Grubber ollowing direc t^i ons on : the~labe 1 • ~ 

Brushes txsed for tempera or watercolor painting should be soaked 
in wai^m water and soap* Glue and mucilage will clean off brxishes 
irtth hot water. ' ^ 

Colored paper should be stored in a cupboard, and the doors 
slkotild always be closed to prevent light from fading it. Never 
tear of f the labels or the wrapping. If the colored paper is 
shipped with a covering on each padkage, open \bne end and pull 
out the necessary amount. This will help'' to. prevent the paper" 
from becoming disorderly and .the edges toVm, All other kinds • 
of paper should be taken .care of in a similar manner • Open- 
only one end of thte package^ - j ' 

JBvery classroom should have an an^Ie supply o:^ old* news- 
' papers • There are many uses for newspapers, not only to cover 
tables but for classroom^ art activities. ''Paste should be kept ' 
in glass jars; when not in use, the covers must be. tightly 
^closed^ For individual pasting, a small amount of paste should 
be placed on a disposkble'^ piece of caidboard or shiny-surface 
paper* For group pasting, tfi^ small altmiinum fc&l pie plates 
are excellent to hold paste • 



A clay corner, consisting of a covered container full of 
balled clay, newspapers, oilcloth mats, and- dampened sponges 
for qtiick hand cleaning, providers for- a regarding activity with 
a minimum of cleaning up. ■ The unuse^d clay should be returned 
"to the "clay bin and immediate ^ ' 

Expendable materials should be stored in convenient and 

/ ■ ■ • . ■ 

appropriate places and ahould be protected from avoidable causes 

of 4ieterioratton or waste. 

The storage space or room should be arranged in a manner 

which will facilitate in getting supplies 'quickly, taking in- 
ventory, and saving time in finding materials. - 

Displaying" children' s artwork is" one of -the biggest pro- 
blems for the classroom and art teacher- Each child* s work 
should he represented frequently. Most of the rooms are not 

^eqiilpped xiriLth adeqiiate bulletin^board space. To offset, this 
deficiency* if floor space allow^, ntake a folding screen f rqja , 
'a large \afeking ho3C." Remove both ends of the box and ben<r"the 
sides tojsdm a screen.- -Work nay be displayed on both\aidcs. ' 
Work al^o ma\be placed on unused sections <Jf chalkboard, ^^^^ 
chalkboards, -on seldom-used doors. Light three-dimensional 
work "displays c^be hung frcm^ceilings". and -ceiling supports. 
Wire may be stretched across "the back^of room or wherever it ^ 

" Is 'post convenient. '■>"-. '• * " i 



Bicttxres and illiistrations shd^ald be selected f or the ben- 
eflt of the children. They should he liung where the children 
can see and enjoy them, I lltistrative materials, charts, and 
children* s .work should be minted on a background of -a neutral 
color or white. .Grouping re^Jfifted items giyes them interest value 
and added ^portance. \ ' ' \ 

Gifted or dhiterested teachers may invent many temporary " 
aids for good housjeke^ping and use of supplies and eqxiipment. 
The teacher is the activator of an art experience for children, 
the link between children and art and children and material. 



Motivation ' , ' ^ 

Motivation is the beginning of the educational .learning 
cycle. ■ It is here that the teacher is placed in the most demand- 
ing role in tHe art program • The purpose of art education is 

uot to producsL artists ^r to have children mtake finished art- 

• / « ■ ' ^ ' » ■ . 

work for exhibitions; The real purpose is to encourage the - 

• - ■ ■ ' . , ' ■ * 

child to express himself to his fullest ability. 

' . >"*■■■<' , • . ' . ' 

^ As children live from day to day, they have many experi- 

ences. Their experiences arise from life at home, at play, at 

school, and in the commuhity in general^ As a result of his 

' ' ' • # ■ . ■ ■ ■ > 

contact with the world whiph surrounds him and with his asso- 
elates, the child's intellectual curiosity may be stimulated 
and his feelings aroused- . 



To eacit new experience, he brings insight he has acquired • 
from previous experiences. If the new experiences arouse, his^ 
interest ;and if they have a sufficien^pnnber of eiements which 
are reminiscent of some of his former esjperiehces , learning 
should occur. If he lacks interest in the new. experiences, he- 
will probahly fail to profit. 

The majority of experiences, which, a ch'i Id enjoys are suit- 
able "for^ artistic expression.- Any^' situation in life which has. 
Wo'ilSfed his 'intellect and stiinulated his feelings may be cons id- 



"ered* suitable subject tnatter for art. 

. * ■ .' ' , . 

Art is a different study .from the other subjects in the 

curriculum- In one sense it remains constant throughout the * 
child's entire, school life. From the time the child enters -kin- r 
derearten iintil he leaves the. school system, he will be ocQupied 
with only one theme—his . own personar experiences . 

In order for motivation 'to be really effective, it should. . 
be carefully planned. .It should Incite the child to create as 
well as to- learn. The desire to create 'is based pn the acute - 
awareness of an' inner need -to give expression " to an emotional . 
impact.- The desire to learn has 'its roots in "an' innate, curiosity 
"\-"%he key to understahding motivation is contained .in^ ekpe^ 

enoes , Experiences move our inner life',' leave an impression >on 

■ " .' . ■ ■ - ■ ."* ■ ■■" '" • . ■ ^ ■ "■ * 

,pur emotions, provoke our- intellectual faculties, and provide 
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us with the raw materials vhicK children use to express them*. 

selves* . * . 

' There is txo clear-cut motivation titiat can be successfully, 
applied, in every situation* The kind of .motivation which, an 
art teacher sees feasible, to use depends a great de&l on each 
particular classV 

The art teacher-^must be a very flexible'^ person able to 
establish a rapport with each groups of children- ) 

When the interest is built, it jmast relate to the needs 
and abilities of those being taught. Motivation creates a sit- 
uation vhich allows for questioning, discussion,^ the handling 
of materials'^, and a complete understanding of the problem at 
. hand. Using discussion for motivation purposes- should be only 
long ^enough to stiff iciently do €he- job . Motivation, to be of 
value, should be as interesting a«d informative as possibcle. . .^^^^ 
-The teacher must be 'consci'ous of his vocabulary and^ i^ appro- 

' . ' ■ ' ^ ..V . ■ " ' -» * 

priateness to the grade ; lievel . . 

Remotivation rthroughout the . ent^ problem (whether . it . 
lasts for 'x)iie period or 3 weeks);, is necessary., continuous 
building and hoiaing of interest is imperative ^f the experience- 
is- to -be at all worthwhile for the stfudents. Both group and' 

• individual motivation are important. Through motivation, the 

,C ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . ' . \ ■ 

teacher plays a ve^ important role in the success of a crea- 

■-. ■ ;■ ' •■, ■ ■ •:. ■■ ■ \ ■■ . : ■ • ■ ■ \ 

tive art program. ."--^ : 
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, . If motivation is meaningfully developed by the teacher, 
the spirit soon invades the atmosphere and becomes part of the 
children* s actions • Children will respond spontaneously to ^the 
teacher *s enthusiasm; to his ingenuity in finding n^^^ways to • 
use ordinary materials; and • imaginative discussions\^at open 
doors ' to creative thought and expression • , " 

The teacher should always keep in mind that /children are 
full of ^deas but that they differ in interest » ability, and 

■ ^ ■ - \ '. ■ . ■ ■ ■ " ' ■ - ' - ' V' 

initiative. Also, he mufet be aware of the xihild's limited in- 
teres t span and be ready, with a variety of interesting activ- 
ities* • - v., . • ^- : ' / * ^ ' - 

MotiVjation in art must be built upon the child's ;Lnteir- 
ests v Witli most children^ x the teacher may rely'^entirely uposr-*^ 
materials themselves . as a motivating force : for creative activ- 

itv. Motivation may '^ome from maiw sources^ Children, are in 

■- • ^ ^ , ' -■ ^ ■ ■ •■ . - 

.interested 'in their surroundings— a walk, a windy day^ a f J.eld 

of grassy a story," a dream, a teleivision program, a holiday, 

imagina'ry trips to outer space, science, current events * The 

* . p - ■' ' ' ■ ^ * ■ ■■ . ■ * \ 

list is endless.^ ^-^ ■■ ; \ ■ 

r- Sometimes ,t^e teacher should make arrangements for new ' 
earperiences which would be suitable for the^grade; for example, 
a visit to the farm, ^dairy, park, /excavations , new homes, zoo, 
and so on. Before the trip, a discussion should be held Vith 



the class concerning some of the salient 'features to be observed. 
Upon return to the classrobm, another discussion should take . 
place, after ^ich expressiVe work, should immediately begin. 

The result of high motivation can be discerned in many 
ways, both visual ^d verbal. Motivation is almost always- re- 
flected on the faces and in the actioiis o£ the children • 

With guidance and encouragement , the teacher can stimulate 
pupils. tb establish goals for themselves in. the successful com- 
pletion of their creative artistic acts. He can also stimulate 
his pupils to express fully ' their ideas and experiences in their 
own way* ^ , 



/APPROACHES TO EVALUATION 



. . The area of evaluation In art education has gained import- 
ance In recent years* Methods as well as aims of evaluation 
have changed. The most important element to evaluate is not 
the work of art btit h^e growth which- the individual experienced 



. V. 

dixring the process of producing, it* 



^ ■ 



EJvaluation is an eiasential part o£ ^earnliig. ' Care nmat 
be taken to protect the child* s individtiai expression. If - 
praise is givdn for one way of working, be sure that other ways 
are given equal praise. " _ ./ 

' - - ■ ■. - ■■ V , 

^ Evaluation in the arts is conceimed with meiasuring growth, 
as evidenced by behavior change. Since children vary in their 
potentialities, develop at different rates, and differ in so 
mai^ aspects of their backgrotmd of eacperience, there can be 
ho fixed standards of acljlevemcnt for all children at atiy one 
■grade level, . 

In gathering evidence of such growth, attention should-- be 

( " ■ ; ;• ; -.■ '-^ ' ■ ■ -. . ■ ■ ■ .;■ 

'focuaed upon the behavior of a particular, child in a particular 

situation as compared with his past behavior in similar situatr 

■ions. : ■ ^ ' , / '.. ' 

Children usually believe iti things which have proved help- 

• • - ■ ■ .- . . • ' .■ . - . y -.I 

ful.; The present emphaisis is evaluation, is upon buildii^g self- 
confidence , preserving the creative approach, adopting the 



lotezpretatlon to the tta'turity of. the children, and helping them 
to become independent; Without evaluation, children tend to 
feel that their artvork is not fully recognized* 

Through evaluative disc^assions, children have practice in 
expressing opinions and a chance to become more articulate about 
art^ It is encouraging to see the iiiq>rovement that results in 
creative work and the progress inade in better understanding art . 
vaj-ues when there is a free give-and-take during an art evalua- 
tion. Perhaps the best outcone of all is the effect on the morale 
of children as they see for themselves that artwork .is recognized 
and not throvn into a cupboard or'wastebasket at the end of the 

lesson^ ■ . ■ ^ 

An evaluation period is a welcome relaxation for children. 
After the intense concentration that creative work demands, it, 
is relaxing for them to do a little chiStting with their class- 
mates and the teacher. ^ 
. • ■ ' . • ■■ ' * . . . . ' ' 

' - ., • . ■ ' ' " ' - - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ ■ ■ f 

^ In creative work, children draw upon many things within 

their eaqperience; things -they have seen, heard; or read, as well 
as \^hat they Imagine . Some work 'immediately/ appears inature and 
complete while other work looks immature, and incomplete. 

Their efforts are serious to them and certainly should 

■ ■• ■■ ' ■ ■. ■ ■■ ■ .\-- .■ ; ■■ ;■■ ':/ ■ ■ : " ;■ ■ ■■■■ : 

never be pushed aside because the symbols do not meet certain 
accepted standards of how things really look. 



There is a nattiral desire for expression in the primary 

■ - ! ■ ~ ' . t — '■■ .■ ■ . ' _ 

grades. The child ' s" work> is strongly personal, abstractly sym- 

bolic, spontaneously eiaptional, usually involving storytelling 

* , ■ • • • 

subjects • It: portrays a clear staten^nt and coherent design* 
The forms are large, simpl^e; flat, and fill the space* .The- ^ 
child likes ^to use color, ^and his colors are gay and tmniixed. 
The teacher must forget adult standards and use these facts,, 
along with his general knowledge of the child* s makeup, 'in 
evaluating art expression, 1^ 

Prijnary children, are accustorned to talk over and enjoy, 
everything they do, and art is one ^odF^he expediences that pro- 
vokes lively discussions. Viaxcf delightfjil sejiterices, stories> 
and/ shdrt poems develop at this time and are often attached to 
the pictiire they describp. Thiff pleasesL little children ^and 
gives added tapprtance to their artwork, 

^ As students enter the realistic stage and begin using tech 
jiiques consciously, spme constructive class* evaluation may be 
very valxiable/ Such leading, questions as "How did , Mary ^ make 
the road go back into the distanc^^?" should be ^ked. This 
method can be a ineans of recognizing certain principles of 

optical perspective. Concepts. so gained are far more meaning- 

* ^ «. ' * 

■ r , ■. ■ . ■ . ■ ' '. , ■ ' ; - ■ ■- 

ful to students than the same principles presented by the 
■'teacher. ' , '' • - • 



There are . accent and sparkle from thie fo^Jrth grade up* 



The child* s ability to criticize his lown- product ustially eac- ' 
ceeda his skill,. . /'Expression, rather than technique, should 
be the ' criterion /for judgin g; the chi Id * s art at this level- 

■ -, \ / ■ -"^ ' " . . ■ .. ^ . ■ ■ 

Evaluation sHouId take place many tijoes during a learning 
situation* It is effective at the beginning' of an experibent 
^lAen there is a need to clarify ptcrposes* It is essential when 
' * difficulties arise and a child senses a need for help and asks 
^ for it, - J- ' . - • . ;. \ ' ■ ^ ■ 

Criti»i8ai should be i^iven in terms that the . child under- 
stands and in a^ ™rnn^T that will build self-confidence ; it- should S 
help the / <Aild to form judgments for ^himself ^ as veil as to mak^ 
choices In regard to art objects . 

While the process of evaluation goes on during the entire 
teaming situation, it is still important to take time at the 
end of eadh activity for thoughtful evaluation of each experience. 

With an open mind^ the teacher should appraise the value 
of the activi^ to .the child, • " ■ 

' * Did the activity stimulate his thinking and creative 
imagination? ~" ^ 

* Did it increase his awareness of a sensitivity to ' 

' beaitjty? ■ ■ - . . ^ . ■ , 

• . " ' ■ "* . ' ■ ■ - 

* Did it of fer him an o{>port^ity f o?r creative expression? 

* Did it stimulate his curiosity and desire t^ explore 
materials? ^ - • ' ' " ; " ■ * ^ ■ ■. 
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* Did it increase his ^confidence in his' ability to 
express his ideas in drawing or wi€h yarioiss . 
materials andsinedia? - 

* I>id it .-extend his ability to use each , element of 
- design»line5 ma88> color, and texture? 

r . • • ■ - ^ V' 

* Did the work show' ixnprovement as compared with 
work done previously? " - " - " 

* Did he do his best at his level of ability? 

* Di^'he grow in Independent thinking? 

/: ■■ ■ ■-. ■ - ■ ' ■ •■ ■ - ' • ■ •• ■ 

The most effective form of growth measurement is self- 
evi^luatiottj As the children grow older, and want to 
know the reason why -something they have done, or the way they 
have done it, is good, mediocre, or less than satisfactory. 

A skillful art teacher in conversation with an individ- 
ual engaged in a creative activity, can draw forth comments \ . 
about the process and product which were not previously realized 
on a conscious level* Sometimes a statement such as "Now, tell - 
me Just what ydii are trying to dp" will start the. flow of think- 
ing which results in self-evaluation.' Effective /evaltiat ion is , 
based upon the individual's understanding of his work One basis 
for the evaluation: is the. faaowledge of the child. . As complete 
a knowledge as possible is essential for the interpretation' &f 

behavior* ' » ^ ^^^^ 

The teacher should be awa^e '^of the cultural pattern of the 
•cOTmrunity in which a child lives. He must have some indication 



.-.38 - '■ 



of the chlld*8 stage of ixtentalyVBOclal, exDotlonalV physical, 
and creative development > Since children vary In their poten- 
tialltles, however » they develop at different rates - and differ 
in taaz^ aspects of their experience* 

There are many vays or techniques for collecting evidepce 
of grovth* They Include: 



* Conversation with the child 

* Samples of artwork created by the child 
- * Tape recordings of lessons 

[ ^ Record sheet— recprding br£ef stateinents for each child 

* Class dlscijtsslon 

•* Anecdotal records 

^ * The class book— book of samples of work from every 

meniber of t:he class 

' " ■ r ' It ■ " ~ - 

* Indlvldnal folders— children select their best artwork 

* Photos and slides 

* ^Art teacher-classroom teacher conferences 

The extent to„ which art abilities may be maaaured sciffliti- 
fically id still a controversial issue; authorities indicate, 
however, that the teacher of art should, not place too much ^ 
. reliance upon tests*; . . 

\^ Sometimes the teacher iqtfy wish to use a tjest to discover ^ 

. " , ^ * ■ . . ., ' ' ' . . , . ' . 

ifhether or not the pupila have grasped some part of'' the art 
pro g r am . He may present a f ev questions based upon the pupil's 
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Imovladge of a/speciflc medltoo^ of facts isurrotmdlng an artistes 

" . ■ ■■■■■ . '.. . ^ . ■■ , . , . . • . 

life » or of a" technique in using color.,/' ^ ' ' 

' if O - " ..." 

Evaluation should^ not be an end in itself . Ev2ilnation is 
an integral part of; the - complete * learning situation and is, 
therefore » a continuous prbcesa.^ It should be /a means of enpoa- 
raging grcwth in the individuals It is essential ^at both - ^ 
teachers and pupils participate in it together, ttsing art termi- 
ttoXo^s btiildiag vocabulary skills, and confirndLTig the learning 
iriiieh has taken place. ; - ' t . , ^ 

' .- • ■ ■ - ■ ■ . ' -i ■ ■ ■. ■ ■ 

Evaluation is also, used as a means of ireporting pupil prp' 
grass to parents, . teachera, and school administrators. 

The numerical "grade which the teacher have . to\ give 
to. students should not be a stoppiTig point but a means of en«- * 



; APPROACHES TO ART A3PPRECIATI0N 

Att haa many phases and ftmctlons in the 4aily life of 
every person. Appreciatlpn of art is something we live with"' 
every day o£ cur . lives, . ^ - ^ ^ 

- Ihe real aim of art appreciation is not to learn rfie names 

; and dates of faioons masterpieces but to^develop genuixie appre- 
ciation and sensitivity toward beauty ^ The child, from his own 
experla^nts with media, and subject matter-, can be led to a finer, 
appreciation by observation. The^x^ild is surrounded by works 
of both natural Jmd' manmade. It' is for the teacher to avadB* 

. en in hip an ^maex^ap 6f the truly go^ art in his worUd so' ^ 
that he can observe it with hls^^s, mixid, and hearts 

4. - . . ■ 

. Trips to museums, .woods, and fields are ways to add mMn-* 
ing to art, but build2^ appreciation and good taste should be 
part of the cblld^'s everyday life in school. Appz;eciatlon aiid 
enjoyment are interchangeable and contribute to the art expe* 

^x±cmces of children^ Frpm'very small begixroings in any iearning, 

^ . ■ ■ / : ^ : ' • ■ ^ ' ' ' ■ . ' ■ 

^ i l d r en may be guided into richer experiences through slcillful ^ 

tractrirrg^ ; \ " ' . y * * ^ ; ^ 

The teacher must keep^^ xn mind: tha tV sdme^of the ^ child ^ a . . 

progress rests upon what;? he has beipix accustooa^d i:p in^ ^ 

;^and envirbrmient and the attitudes^ of his parents^. toward artv 

Appreciation comes through knowledge and'' understandings It is 



a spndual, active process. It abould be a satisfying, as veil 

^ a growing 9 experiexicey -Bepeated contacts with fine examples^ 

■-■^ •• - ■ ^ , J. . r ■ ■ : . - ■ ' 

of ^palntiu^ and $11 tbe crafts are necessary for grovth^ in 

Appreciation* 

• ^ : Both, creative art ail<J appreciative art are. powerful* fac-' ' 
tors in developing the habits » attitudes, skills, and abilities 
of the child* Such abilities are not acquired by rote bnt as ^- 
tibe result of gradual acquisition of sensitlvity^ and. art concepts* 

The appreciation of art is intensely personal* For the ; 

* * • ,. . ■ . ■ ■ ■ • - ■ 

young child with- his limited background of experiences, it is 
based broadly on beauty. ./ ' 

It^ is nature, prlxaarily, - that increases his svareness and 

provided a sctirce^ of Insplirationi Clljnblng a^ tree, swinging' • 

^ • •. ' ' ' " ^ ^ '■ ^ ' ■ ' ' " ■ •'" " . ' • 

from the brisiVtches y feeling tfa^ bark, seeing the designs, pattems^,^ 

■-" - . • , /. : ' ■ - . - '/ / ' ■ ■ ' 

and colors of its foliage are conBQon experiences that, evoke ixo-** 

aediate reactions and increase the child's power of observation* " 

through /his own or (an artist's rendition, the lyou'gji"' bark, thSa 
cool shade and the velvety texture of a leaf * The picture means 
something to him. ' From his own experiences, he responds with 
his own-mind and emotions* ; . 

Appreciation cannot be directly taiight. . £^ 

' . , * ^ " ■* * ' •'* ' ■ ' ' " ■ 

upon the ba^:gxu>und of ""the individual's experience* It is the 
r es p ons ibilltgr of the tochers to further cultivate the percep- 



^ tual ability upon which appreciation is dependent and to con- 

_J^i'5y4^!l:l7_^?-?03^^?^8€!...th^ \P.o_see'^^nd fe^l the art qu^li ties_ ; 

• • • • 

in all experiences. Teachers should cultivate/taste in each 
child to love beautiful things atid tg enjoy the aesthetic qtial- 
"itiescf their experiences* The teacher should educate the eye 
to see x^th . feeling and understanding.' He should make the child 
self -critical and socially responsible for the appearance of his 
ht>n2e, school, and community • 

The: teacher's method of approach will permit all pupils 
to exercise their ovm judgment and to develop their own taste 
for beauty* He will encourage individuals to grow .at their own 
rate by providing opportunity for individual attaixrments . 

The teacher continues to enlarge the student *s r;esponses 
/to visual experience because the more" contacts the child makes 
with good art products, the more sensitive his feeling will be ' 
about, what pleases or displeases' him." . . ' .^^ 

Helping the children to realize their, potentialities for^f-.^ 

**■ * — ^X- 

aesthetic growth is a "challenge to the teacher.. Appreciation^ ; 
and^njoyment of art can be made a daily experience in tl\e class- 
room when the circumstances are f avorable^ and the teacher, is^ 
sensitive to art values,. Through ^wise' guidance , the place of 
art in life becomes increasingly significant to children as v. _ - 
they jaai^ure. » ' ^ - - 



^Aesthetic e^cpericnce In a claes never needs to be stero- 
typed or repetitious ♦ There is fsujth a vast wealth of art 
expression for a teacher to draw upon that he can keep his own • 
interest as fresh as that of the ^children* : _ 

As his. interests broaden, he will wish to vary his approach' 
to art appreciation. The very act of living in a xAanging world 
will prevent his i>oint of view from becoming static. • 

To develop appreciation fully, the teacher must help chil- 
dre^ discover airt qualities in every aspect of life by educating 
their eyes to see, by stimulating them to feel deeply, and- by 
evaluating thiix-ejcperience with imderstanding of art valties. 

^ ■ . - . 

Among the required visxial ^ids are prints of pictures , 



pictorial re^^roductions of other art forms, films trips, slides 
dealing with a variety of art topics , and some actxial works of 
^ax^ izi Cr^o-- and three-di^nensional forms. ^ 
\^ ■ Today any school caiz. possess a good collection of prints 
of pictures and pictorial reproductions of other art forms. ^ 
Many stationery istores, bookstores, and artist^ s^upply fljfcms 
act^s outlets for both American and foreign imports. 

Books containing excellent reproductions eW also avail- 
able. Popular vinagazines , such as Life and Look, frequently ' - ^ 
devote pages, in both 'color and halftone, to reproductions of 
art. Books on art for children, xjnf<?rtunately, are very rare. 



In recent years, several companies have produced some ex* 

%» . • -* - . 

_ ce yient f i Ixas . _ These art films _are designed to fplfi^l 

purposes,. Many films are pade to stimulate children to produce 
art and to assist in mastering various techniques, • 

Before using a film, the teacher must preview* it and then 
decide how effective it may be. Next, the film must be suitable 
to the children's level of understanding and maturity. The film 
should be chosen because it is closely related to the children's 
Immediate interests. The saime criteria apply to is lides - and film- 
strips « • ■ ■ ^ . _ ■ - 

* Nothing can actually replace the original work of art. 
Therefore,' it is most desirable that childrien should have .the 
^ opportunity ot observing original works of art.- The most obviotis 
sblarce is tTie^ gallery and mu 

' 1^ Before the claiss pays^a visit to a museum or ga^ler^, the: ^ 
: t^eacher should take a trip alo to become acqxiadtoted with the 
. builjding and* collections, and to mlake arraaigements wi^ mi^ 
• officials for t^ dhildreh^s vi^it. Before leaving ^chool, the 

children, should be given instructions and have some idea of the 

• ' ' - . -w. ■ ■ ' • 

fmrpose for their trip. Trips like these are recommended ^for- 
those pupils who are sufficiently mature. After' the visit, stu- 
dents should not be escpected to make long or detailj^^^^eports — 
or drawings. If it is impossible to make the trig to , the gallei^r, 
loati: services are available. - 



Another possible 'source of original ^art forms is to j.n- 
vite local artists ,and craftsmen to come to schools 



Finally-y it is ;^ssible the school can sfet aside some 
inoziey to purchase an original work of . art* 

' The study of pi;actlcaX objects, such as cups, saucers, ' 
kettles, teapots 9 knives, forks, telephones, and chairs, can 
do much to help children to develop an appreciation of art and 
to elevate their taste. Children often find a discussion about 
such ar:tlcles interesting because these are the thix^s with 
vhlch they cone in contact in their dally lives « The beauty 
of nature^can also be part. 'of the classroom with plants groir-' 
Ing ^ the wihdowslll or wild floors arranged attractively in 

a :^B^ . / . / ■ V . . . 

Children in the upper grades should bie in charge of the 

'■. • _ '■ ■- .J.- 

classroom appearance * through committees . They should plan to 

■■ , " " " * ■ 

keep the room interesting to look at and an easy place in which 
to work« 

• The following activities will help to build a bacl^ound 
of sensitivity to beauty" and awareness of art elements' and prin- 
eiples: ^ . ■ • 

* Obseryating, walking, viewing nature films ' 

■ ' . ' . ■ • . 

* Experimenting with materials ^. ^ 

* Noticing and enjoying objects, bea^utiful In color, 
^orm, and texture. - 



* Observing nature foms |. 

* Observing objects brought Into the classroom 
*: Choosing- vases for flowers ^ 

* Planning*^ the display of children's artwork • 

* Selecting attractive objects in wood, glass, textiles^ 
' " « ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . " " " 

\ * Collecting selections of stones, colored leaJves 

* Selecting reproductions of great pictures 
Appreciation is a vital part of all art experiences. In 

each expressive, act, we 'make selections and choices* We crit- 
icize -and evaluate. We seek to extend our comprehension and 
feeling for better ^rt' struptiire and content* Part of our dally 
lives ixicludes simple acts of selection, such as choosing the^ 
proper tie, dress, color of wallpaper . 

J T^^ yalues of life find expression through -the v 

artistes creative effort. Children with frequent opportunities 
to view great creative work will strengthen their own understandl- 
^Ings as they mature and find meanings^^hat lie beneath the 
vocabulary of art* 
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' • ' ART APPRECIATION ACTIVITIES . 

For Kindergarten Throtigh Second Grade - - 

Suggestions for introducing paintings: 
C!hildren enjoy seeing their own paintings and drawings dis- 
played, in the classroom, but should also have the experience of 
, • - ■ " . * * ^. - ■ 

viewing works of people they do not know* A few well-chosen re- 

» 

productions of paintings, or possibly originals, by fine artists 

can be eachibited in the room from time to time. The childreii may 

want to discuss them informally, or questions may be asked by the 

teacher. Recognition of subject matter . should be of secondary 

importance to the child's general response to the painting itself. 

Some questions that may be asked are: 

How does he feel when he looks at the work? 

What kinds of lines and shapes are there? Are they 
quiet? Exciting? ' , ^ - 

How do the colors affect him? ' Do_ they make him feel 
happy? Sad? ' ' 

What does the surface look like? Smooth? Rough? 

o How do they think the. artist applied the paint? In thick 
. brushstrokes like finger paint? Or like thin watercblors? 

Al^i^mgh isome ciassroom tochers feel the need for dis- 

pi^ing: illustrative material of a seasonal or 'holidky nature, 

it should be pointed out that soma of these illustrations are 

of poor aesthetic quality. Children can become confused with 

this type of decoration when compared to good art. Frequent. 

■ ■ . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ "■"■•.^ 

weeding out of picture .£iles is -strongly urged. 

■ ■' - : . ■ ■ ■ - ■ _y . • ■ ' - ■ ■ ■: ■ " ■■ • 



2* Suggestions for the appreciation of sculpture 

In a similar Tnanner, sculpture can be"^ enjoyed by the chll« 

_ dren • A^three-djinenslonal f prm...cen„ be placed., upon . a^.lov .table. . 

for them to touch and walk around » viewing from all sides* Dls^ 

cusalons may follov In a manxLer comparable to those pro&ipted by' 

the study of paintings^ 

, . What do you think of when you set the sculpture? Does 
^ It make you want to laugh? Be quiet? 

Itotlce how the- shadows change as It Is turned In the 
ll^t. What does it feel like? Does It have a rougih 
or smooth texture? " . 

What kind of shape Is It? A happy shape? A scary shape? 
A sad shape? 

As' with Illustrative material from picture films. It Is 
possible to find sculptural forms of doubtful taste in ^^lass^ 
rooms The little animal figurine with a scooped oat /back in 
which a cactus has been planted is a classic example^ Althougli 
seme may. consider: It *'cute" a young child might confuse this 
with gocHd art » It is wise to eliminate such articles for their 
lack of aesthetic value > since the 'ch^d easily absorbs from ^ : 



Ms\envlroniqent, especlalT-y^^ in the field of appreciation ;r liere 
is no reason why a piece of sculpture should try to 1>e something 
it isjnot. An- animal figurine ;:ar: be ^enjoyed for its own sake > 
without the addition of a ^plant- Trotru^ing fr om Its back* ^ There 
are many planters available, of beautiful form, designed simply 
and honestly for the axpress pzirpose of holding plants but ''the 



combination of both planter and figurine usually le^cks y aesthetic 
appeal unless of exceptional qTialitj. 



-37-Hcw we can " look at nature:- ■ ~ — r- ; — _ 

The delightful natxire collections brought tg school by chll- 
dren fot^* placement on the science table are an endless source of 
wonder and beauty. The designs on shells and tree hark, . shapes 
of stones and leaves, and the textures of ftiiese treasxires are 
inspirations for many informal appreciation lessons, "Looking 
walks" may be taken as a class, with each child given an assign- 
ment of nature items to find and bring back to the room for a _ 

■ • * . . ^ ■ . . 

sharing 'period. Perhaps three objects would be Required— some-, 
thing smooth, something rough, and something with an unusual or , 
different shape. 'f The children also may. be asked to describe a 
visual experience they enjoyed during the trip, such as a pattern 
of smoke- from a chimney, the design of a puffy cloud, the tmusual 
. colors of flowers j the reflections in, a puddle left by a recent 
-^in, the twisted form of "an old ttiee,' or the lazy pattern of 
^lew, \green tree leaves against a clear, blue sky. 
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4. How we.-can enjoy'-'ehings we live with: . ; • ; 

Children may like studying architecture , too . T^ buildings 
they live in may or may not be conductive to the study of good 
-art, but there may be some handsome structures in^he area which 
possibly could be visited. By taking; more "looking walks" for - 
the-porpose of discovering well-designed ' entrances- and doorways. 



1 



different roofs » onustial wlndovs, and interesting supports or 
columns; the children can be Introduced to the appreciation of; 
archltectxire and develop a visual awareness of the beauty in 
their own coxanunlty. — . ' 

.Art^ appreciation Is not easily taught as such In the kln- 
dergarten^ first, or second grades, because it is more readily 
absorbed by the children from their enviromnent^ It rubs off 
on them> the rubbing sometimes adhering more strongly than any 
teaching* As has been said many times "art appreciation Is 
caught, not taught." 



5, Are the children familiar with words such- as these? 

a 

carving :^3ffmosiac 
crafts 
design 
draw 

experiment; 
finger paint 
free form" / / . 
llne_. , - 

loom materials 
modeling ' ■ ^ 

spatter painting 
te3cture\^ 



mural , ^ 

papier-mache 

portrait 

poster 

print 

puppets 

realism 

shape 

silhouettes 

stencil 

weave 
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Ppr Third Through Fifth Grade. 

' 1# Suggestions for Introducing ^palatlngs: 

^_ .. In the. third , :f «»th , and f If th ffrade^^^ 
through second grade,, paintings 'should he dlscuissed In terms of 

V^lhlr lines , fo iyis , colors, textures » and mood « In addition » 
It Is desirable to link the study of painting vlth^ social studies 
vhere the connection Is not^^agpe or contrived* 

For example, during the third graders study of the Bskiina 
(or other pre^llterate people) the class might study prints of 
the ca:ve art paintings at Lascaux, France, or Kavajo sand paint- 
lugs* > 

Similarly, during^ a study of early" Anerlcan ll^e and Its 
Etiropean sources, examine some of the paintings of the ^liother 
Countries'' of^ England, Holland, and so' on. In addition to re- . 
acting to and/enjoylng the actrual paintings, it would be valuable 
to examine the painter's role in his. socle tyt Cpo^re a con- 
temporary American painter with an early Aoerlcan painter* How 
do his works, his life, and his reasons for 'painting compare 
with those of his antecedents? • ^ " 

2. Sxiggestlons^or the appreciation of sculpture: 

■*■*■". • 
Original works of sculpture; whether available for class- 

room study or visited In mxxseums, parks, pt&llc buildings, or 

galleries, ^ovide the best base for study because children 
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.can walk around the exhibits and experience the visual effects , 
of such things as light and shadows. Where good sculpture Is 
not available for study in the round, use pictures of sculpture. 
A picture "of a good piece of sculpture is better than an actual 
work which is of poor quality. • . . 

In third grade, a comparative study of Eskimo sculpture; 

. African sculpture. Northwest Indian totem poles, and the works . 
of comtemporary sculptors such as Henry Moore and Jacques. 
Lipchitz will provide valuable experience in correlation. . - 

3. Suggestions for the appreciation of the craft are^s: 
Sociar studies acqxiaints the children' with, early aspects • 

. of our societry and with other world forms pf jewelry, pottery; 

■ ' . ' ' * . ■ - ■ ■ - ■ - - ' - .. ■ " " <• ' 

-'^•-furniture, ^and we^aying.-^" a child's family will own 

.^something that represents a minor art from another country. 
Photographs of such -items arie often found in pictures and news 
magazines. -Compare and contrast examples with minor art^ 
our contemporary American cultures. Discuss materials, pro- 
cesses, shapes, colors,- surfaces, and functions* 

4. = Suggest i<^:is for the appreciation of forms in nature: 
In addition to the- approach suggested f or kindergarteuT 

through second grade in which children' examine and enjoy objects 
found in nature walks, third and fourth grades may derive more 
benefit, from ilnking an aesthetic appreciation of rocks, minerals. 



trees if lowejra, birds, animals and otfl^t^^tural forms with \ 
their systematic study as suggested In^the science curriculum. 

% — 5 . Are the children-familiar with wor<3a such- as these ?- - 



architecture 
area 

^arrangemejat 
backgrotxnd' 
balance 
collage 

,- 

cool colors 
crayon re^sl^t 
esibroldery 
foreground 
grayed colors 
illustration 
intensity 
lettering - 
mobile 



motif 

negative area - 
overlap 
^ positive area 
printing 
sgraffito 
sh^de 
stabile 
^stlll life, 
te?ctile 
tint ' 
three-dimensional. 
Cvo--dimensl< 
warm colors 
warp 
woof 
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For Sixth Through ■ Eighth Grade • * 

' :"Aft appreciation should be built on the experiences In ■ 
the everyday activities <>f^ the children, -The likes and dls likes 



of the diildren In the upper elementary grades must be recog- 
nized, and their appreciation must be helped to progress at Its 

OTO-'xateV;""" • — ' ^^■■■■^^^^>r-' ^-^.^ ^ -^ 4 . : 

Art appreciation Itrvolves considering the various art . 

forms and traditions, both historical and contemporary-, react- 

ing with sensitivity ' to their beauty .and seeing how .they "relate 

to both tBe cultures whicl? produced them and to the chlVdreti's 

own living, ' _ , . .^^ 

•1 - \ ' ... - ■ : - ''-^ 

''\ 1. Suggestldrs fpr intrckiucing' paintings for art appreciktion 

The study of world famous: paintings can take place either w 

before or durihg the time when the children are involved in 

painting experiences. . Examing these pointings gives the^chil- 

dren better insight Into the problems an^d decisions the artist. 

, ■ ' „ , • \ 

has had to make and, as a result, tends to dtfvSlop a personal - - ^ 
relationship between the children and the artist, > o 

Children should be given the privilege of choosing the re- 
productions they wish to aee exhibited.' These, reproductions may 
be chosen according to- themes or * the immediate interejBts of the 
ih:.-dren. Perhaps as an elexnent , of surprise,' the teacher might 
choose some. ^ . 

'> ' . 

The class might express an interest in portraits. It Is 
possible, with the wide selection of reproductions ava^^^le, 
to find examples from many different periods of history and 



•tgrles of paintings For example ^ the clmee . could cospare por- 
tralte by Plceseo, CeMime^, Van Gogh » Reynoldsy lend Renibrattdt« 
JRblle .^e: on ,e3dxlbit J the_ :yr±lli have 



opportimltlea to obaerveioany tyxwa of palvtlng technlqTxea9 aub* 



■ >■ 

ject matter 9 Interpretatlona^ design consideratlona ^ and ao on; 
Kany other themes may be developed In a almllu: manner * 

Studying various eacamplea of great painting provides a rich 

* .' ^ • ► . '■' - 

Izialght Into the arts of other peoplex^and xmder standing of their 

vay^ of llfe« The availability of printed reproductions, slides » 

and films Is so great that thet pages of history may be brought . 

to life In the classroooi. — 
*■ * • *^ ' » . ' < , , • " . • , 

Z« Suggestions for the appreciation of sculpture: 0 

: ■ ■ . ■ ■ :. 

- The study of vorld^ 'famous sculpture can Jbe correlated vltfa i 

■ >. ' > ^' ' , ^ ' ' * ■ ■ ' ' . ' ' . ■ . 

the social Studies' cu3c£lculua at the same time that thfe children , 

are partlclpatlxig In a creative experience In sculpturing. Have 

them mtudyi appreciates and absorb the beauties of the lines , 

forms 9 materials > and .textures of great sculpture, but do not 

allow then to merely copy them. *. -> 

If possible, make arrangements for the children to visit a 

museum or gallery to 'observe some, fine- sculpture. If this la no'« 

featalble, slides , fllmstrlps, and plctu:^^* are available. Seeing 

a slide or films trip* of Prince Rahcetep and his wife, Nefertltl- 

(Egypt, 4th I^ziasty) Is worth far more than reading a description 

of the sculptttre. . ^ ' 



r rCiVJ^the studei^s aju opportxmitry to ;s1$jdy/j^ 
• qne "or two. dtzher: periods of art history. * For examples *d±'sicisjs 
^the^words o£ Ghiberti, Donatellp, and ]^dljeiangelo# ^_Compa^ 
:'to the contemporary scxilp tors — Henry Mbofe,- JeJan. Arp, ai^^ , ' 
Conatantine^ranQusi and others* - ' - 



' JDurinig the viewing, discussion takes place about line ^ form, • 

/s' ■■ ■ " • • . ' ' • ■ ' ' 

simplicity, balance inproportions, movement, and the variety; of ^ 
materials used in sculpture. If 'possible and convenient, invite V 
a sculptor to yisit the^class. : • 

Crafts and architecture Cin a sense, fimctional sculptrure) ' 
laay^b^ discussed in^ similar manner. 

. ' . ^ . . , ■ ■ , ,^ ■ . '■ 

- Hcw/we loolc iat nature: 
^ Children need direct contact with nature. ^ Field trips to 
observe, to feel, ^and to analyze make ;the^ child keenly aware of 
his environment ♦ ' Bring out natural principals. x>i design such as 
"unity with variety." Note the^ variety in the size of leaves and 
the color gradation in trees from the darker older- leaves to the 
lighter^ fresher greens of the new growth. Study the bark textures 
of various kinds of trees, and-^eel the difference between old and 
new bark, Ob3erve the shimmering movenients of a Silver Elm. 

'3'" These field trips'^ should be carefuliy^^^^^inn^ the stu- 

dents.^ ^ ■ . ^ V '-^ ■ 

4.-Hdfw we can enjoy things- we live' with: - * ' ' 

Every day of their lives, children come in contact wifh: things 
that are, manuf ac,tur ed . These objects include such things as tab'le^. 



• : bhairsi television ,sists, aut05nobiXee;.''an4 :s,o forth. The study .^f 
tiese products can: do imich "toward helping:; children develop thefrc ; ' 
• tastes and appreciation. -Some of these objects lack artisfel^^ac- 
pression, but are no less- functional, while others are both ■ 
functional .and beautiful. Develop the discussion in such a way 
that the , children will become sensitive ^o the beautiful and reiect 
■•things *which are poor _a^ld unaes the tic in design. . V 

v' It should be brought to^ the attention of children' that 

glitter, high-^loss, and gaudy colors seldom enhance the product * 

■ • .■ ^ ' . ■ ' • . . 

- • ^ . - ' , ' ' ' ■ ^' - » , . " 
. and never improve the function. 

^ . Children might also be ^iven an opportunity- to design aind 
^ create -some object which is both beautiful ^ and functional. Field 



'trips'may aleo be planned to visit craftsmen's studios, shbe.,^^. 

furniture, or pottery factories* ^ 

. ^ - ■ '■ ' ■ ■ ■ " 

■ ' ' ' ■ ^ ^ 

; . r,5. Are the children f^iiliar with words such as these? 




^graphic art 
'harinony 
marionette / 
iniddle ^ound 
monogram ' ' 

pastel- ../r- ' 

' \- ' ■ ■" ■' V ^ ■ 
perspective 

pigment. ' 



sketch 

space relationship 
structiiral. deisign 
synibc^l 

yalu^ ^. ; - 

varied line 

' * . . ■ .■ 

wall hanging / . 
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> BASIC MATERIALS AND> WAYS OF ^SING THEM 



* ' f^Tiie baaic mterials used in elementery Bchopl^alrt activ- 
Ities vary only slightly from one grade to the *nextT Each inedlisa 
has its ovj^ peculiar properties vhich dictate' the -nvinrjer 'in "which 
a ^ild will work and the ease with ^iTch^ ^ will handle it * Few 
media are liinited to. use by ^ne age group or another** For: in- ; 
stancev construction paper can be used just as effecti%rely"by'^ 
fcindergai^ten as by fiftK graders i Ordinary wax crayons can be 
eqxia.lly suitable as a medium xor both first ^aders and high 

• school students. Oil paints are not necessarily more "grown-up" 
than opaque watercolors. Clay, answers the escpressional needs 

'of the nurssery'^ schpol child as effectively as- it does the needs 
of the mature sculptor. : / / 

The principal limitations . of any art meditim in the^lemen- 
tary ^school are thgse of safety and manipulation. ^ In the ear ly . - 
elementary- grades for example, the children are not- expected 

-to use toxic substances "or substancfes requirirfg, the ,use of ^ ^ - 
iaxtrefa^ heat -ot very sharp ^ tools for tl^Cir maniimla:tidii^ <^\r . 
' 'Apart from these *bbyicus restrictions , ai^ 



is really ' available^,; and which cat cSnea: the fancy of the-chitd, ' 
may become a vehicle for expressing hie ideas', and,^pn;sequeaatly,*\. 



a p^ential art medium. , ^ * v-T -^^ 

Caution should be taken, howeverv^ that the. vide and varied 
tise of mediaa sometimes called "the materials approach to art," 



\ Is not stressed to the exclusion of tHe basic' deyelopment of 
drawing, painting, and sculptural skills. Thfe following pages 
'discuss stistny varied xi^es of the basic art toedia. It 'is 'expected 




t^t classroom teachers and art specialists will ^ixse ^oaiiy c 
these material techniqxjes, btrt will not attempt to ^employ all ' [ 
of them In a given year. ^ * . ^ , 

. A new way of using a familiar meditiEa will- often pr 



much of the interest for. an art ^^esson,'^>ut it is best always 

' to provide additional ^^^^M^ a sub jective nature • The 

. ■ . ■ '. " " - ■ ■ . ^ 

^teacher should not rely solely on clever tCMchniques but uss^^ 

■ *'/ ■■ ' ■ : ■■ .:■ ■ . • '. . \ ' : . \ - ^' 

them" as. supplementary stimulation to the basic motivation. 



V 
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■.y " ■; - ; ^ THE- ELEriENTARy , AEtT ROOM 

Art; Room Nee^s . * yn 

■ The effectiveness x>£ the ; elementary 'art progrm ia^dci-.^^^^^^ T 

teaming by the philosopliyj^of the school , the quality Sif^'^e 

' '.V .. ."v ' ■ ' ^ ■ - . ' '. ' 

"^c rur ji cdlrm, the qiiality of the Instahiction, the quality 

, . •■ ' ' .■ ' "^-^ •■■ ; . . ." ■ ■ ■■ :^ ■• 

iequipiaent arili; s^ the students and 

tiie teadhiex, and the cderftiacy the fSaicilities to^.4>e nseS-. 
Art rbcm particularly' ii^rtant zo^'^Sj^^ 

qji^llty: elefioenfcary* art program* . / . .. ^ 

Dimensicms of specially designed art^^Mcms range f ronsT 
1,000 to 1*500 square feet/ While schoo4 enrollment and class 
sls& should influence the size of the roont, it should be . reSMm 
'hered tshat the art ^ progrem':"with-^ltej;.ftpeci^^k^ 
storage » di^lay and work space;^ mast receive primary «msld^^ 
;\eration.' ■ r';^ >■. v ■'• ■ ;-■ ; /i."':' . ; 

Excellent facilities can help m8]i;e an excellent program 
a realityv Pupils" caimot create large, thrfee-dimensional art 
..forms without adequate work area and without functional^ stcirage 
spai^ • The art room facilities must irrovide 'for all of ^e 

' ' • .' ' ' ■ *. . ' 

types of projects which may be possibie in the art program* 

Eqtiipoent facilities and space should^be pronrtded for such 

^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

diverse activities as ceramics, weaving, printmaking, tairee- ; 
: ai«nslonaX design ^ pointing projects.. ^ V . v ' , " " , ; 



- Tlie art room itself presents a' unl^tte at^ f or crea- 

tiogi exploring, ail^ developlT^ skills that could not possibly . 
prevail in the regular classrokjniv : ^ : j . r 



Equipping the Act^ ^P^. * * \ - ^ : > 

The furniture within the art ro6m>ma3^yary: depending upon 
the scope of the program, number, of pupils . to use the room and 
needed moving- abotffc space at- wqi^^^are^s and f aci lity point Si* v ; 

facili^' p^^ is an areayofTcdmrnqn uakge such as sinks , ^ ^ 
libr^aiy areas, and cutting, boards.) "The elementary art room : ; 



should have at least .t;wo sin^ art teachers jnrefer a 



double-^iftt others"' prefer two ^separatjB' /sinks stra- 

tegies ?.ly placed at^ t^ points "in room.- Sinka- should 

be viarge, deep , acid resistant ^ with clay traps and provide ^ both 
4iot and ciold Vater . ^ Stainless sti^el or Mbnel Metal/provide sat- 
isfactory. surfaces.* Soap containers and towel dispensers should 
also be provided. ^ ^ " ... • * 

A projection screen should be bxiilt into the room as. well 
as sufficient electrical outlets in each wail. Provision should 
be made for darkening the room and for the stoifage of visual and 
audiovisual materials and equipment. , 

storage Space ^ V, ^ • ; . 

' The storage problem in art" rooms imst^ b^^ in. terms 

of available dfpace, facilitde/s, and the art program offered. 



Some. schools have centrial storage for.bulkly- art inat^ Sep* 
ar«te storage rooms adjacent to the art room axe considered best 
ior aftbrlng large qixatstitiea of ^^ P^^ paint , and other supplies,. 
* storage for * twcn- - and " thr ee-»diinensi6nal work-in-progress should 
"be adequate' for . the mmber of 'studentrs participatiiig. in the pror 
graxil* . ■ . ^\ , ^ . ' ■ y.. y • * i '^ ' t ' 

: - .Cabinets in art rooms should be planned for specif i^: pur- 
poses. Storage space for "wide loateria Is in cabihets should^&be - 
desisted with inside measurements' of at least i inch in eaccess 
of :tlie : size of the materialis to be stored^ . Shelves in cabinets 
shcruid be adjustable • - Cabinets shquld have overfeangs;^ ^.^^ , tee 
space* Tops of cabinets^ used for work areas should be covered 
with appropriate material j 

. Furnitiire and 'equipment should be specif ically^se^ectec . 
to fit 'the age level of - the student 

Paints 3 acids, and cleaners should be stored in safety 

* . ^ ■ ,' 

cans and all such material 'carefully labeled. Storage of thes 

items shotjld be carefully planned to-meet fire and saf 
'ulations. ^ ^ y ■ J ^ '^^ . ■ 

f Perforated pressboard,.anfL-?various hanging devices are 

useful for -storing tools. L;^gey easily manipulated drawers . 

for large watercolor and , poster board provide easy access to 

such .materials arid afford greater protection against damage to 
-costly paper and other materis^s. : ^ 




Floor coverings and finishes for art rooii^should be se*- • 
lected with care because of the I^|^we^and variety of Activities 
and equipment* Light-colored raBber» asphalt or vinyl asbestos 
are; often -used because they are easily maintained iSnd are real 1* 
lent to work on. Hardwood, such as maple or oak, makes an . 

[ .'^-^ .. ■ ■ .'' ■ ■ 

attractive, sturdy, and uohslippiery flbor^whi^' i« also suitable 
^fbr aSrt rooms-. • ■ . -r"" '■■ ^ " 

Other - CUnsiderations; ' ^ . -'^^ ^ : ■ '.'l ■' . V ' ' '^'^ ' - 

- Alt^iTOg^ planning the colors^ an4 finishes of walls and 
ceilings for art roonas must- directly involve the architect and ; 
paint consultant's^" irt^ possible, t^e artr.supervisor or V 

teacher should -have" the final decisipn on matter^ of '^interior 
color selection^ "3" ^ '/ . V\ . 

^ All spaces for ins.truction should be properly dimenj^oned' 
and conditioned for the safety and comfort of occupants* In 
substantial" measure, the edxicational usefulness of a building ^ 
is dependent upon proper light, heat, and sound control and the 
aesthetics of the dimensions and firdLshea. ~ 



TEE DEVELOPMENTAL AGE LEVELS OP CHILDREN* §• ART 



.Zm i tlie-. laental agcta of tvo 'and four years (s 



A. Activities 







A child of this age lias no apparent lootor cozitrol 
or xaental direction • 

B/ KlnSs of scribbling , . ^ . ' - ^ 



Sis cdnsciotta etff 
^ from right to loft Theri^ la ,fr 

"3* 'mixing of co nt rolled and tmcbntrolled scrlbl>llng^ 

Cj. ^Kinesthetic sensation . V ' ' 

.-■ ■ . " ' ' ■ • ^ . '/ - ^ 

; A dhlld at this, stage has nsually w^ creative 
. : intensions; but , to- iao!y^ 
V^^^^^^^ ; M enjoysoent dra^vn froo tj^s 
- * ^/r-' \ tlon' and its ^inasteryw/"' ; ■ 

;..',\-D^ : Cix^lar lines ■ ' '^ " • " 

As he progresses Jrhrough - thl s age he dlacbviexrs 
. circular , lines and »lcw^ 
hand iucivemen t enottgh to - ijr o duce all, cdbrcttlar 
; i linesf and tien t o -1^^ 
. linss in tiie sen« drj!¥w±ng* 

■ E^ ■, Verbal description . . ' ' - ^ ■ 

At one time the c±illd will -verbalize to describe 
his scrlbbUngs: "This is a dc«^"~. This step 1* 
' V . ^ e kt r e iaely significant, becanse at this point his 

thj-nTci ng- has changed from kinesthetic thinking in . 
teTOs^lsfcjtsbtlqn 
of picttxres* ^ v 



F. Color 



^The child enjoys color but becanse too Trmclr of it; ^ 
; ■ ;Can interrupt- his ^ferlbbllng which involve^* the 
" : ' . fra ff^^Ty 'of' 7fK>roT cfn^t;^ J it pus t remain o£ second 
^- importazice ' to- his Idne^H^^ 



G« Stijsulatioa 



. Stljaiilaticn does not need to be' provided dPor a child^ 
thi'd age* If time,- space,' and tools are provided ; 
and the child is left* alone he will develop- to his 
fullest > If however a child offers an escp tana tion 
on his own for his dijrawing the adult might respond^ - 
in the following inanner: . 



tf 



Child- "This jis iny father herding sheep> 

- Adult - 'Hlher e does- he . herd the aheep 
: "How. Tnany sheep does he have?" 
v"35o you herd sheep sometimes?" 

- ■ -. . ^ : ■■> / • ■ ; ■- 

II*':' l?ie^c^ the age^ of fiye aiid .set^n years 

A^'^.'/I^rs^iematic:. stage , " ■ ■ " 

child entering school for the first tlioe.inay.v ; 
\\ : Have passed the scribhllng* stage or may' . .v ^ 

r: justjbe leaving it ^^^^ 
- '*pre4sc3ietnatic"--- he is searching for forms to i :V 
. ' xepresent his new experiences .and laiowledge.. \ - ^ 
3>t2ring thia search .'for schona : or f bna the child ' 
has established' a rrelatioMfiip with reality-. . 
This proceaa is more jtrrpprtant t h an the drawing s 

B. Searching for form ; i ■ . . 

When the child makes a circular- taotion f<»-^ead" / v 
and a longitudinal motion J^r "arms" and "legs" 
he is conscioMjly seardiing for form* 'The child 
may not feel a need to represent .all portions of , . 
the body. \; Constant change of form sjnnbols char* 
acterize thi^ period .;^^^^^T^ 

distinction between a:nimal^ and human -form eaccKapt V ; ^ . 
. . for the nmnber of legs# ^ ' 



C- . Natural -tkcnr of creat 




.Nothins - aihcuia be -done- during rtbls stage to liaarper 
the .nat-oral f law of creat iviJ^^ Thsre^.-will "be much 
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drairlng during^ tills, 'stage and' the child should be «en-^ 
couraged to put down. his cwn Ideks f or thdis is his way 
of making a stiatesoent In tangible -form abpVit things he 
knovs«\ He is trying to find his own best method of /v 
"doing thls^ // " \- • ■ ^- 

Passive knowledge ^ . • ^ ^ , • 

The child in his draw£ag expresses only what is actively 
important to htm during the process of creating* E^xc* 
atlon ^consists to a great, extent" in activating the passive 
knowledge of the child — ^ the knowledge tte child lias , ' 
'but does, not use* : j . . /■ _^ ^ -a " : 

Adult ''help" - - ; : . . . 

!• At first the child uses shapes representing his ideas. 

- that are. "geocae^lc" in ixiatnt^ • An oval , may re 
sent the body and ic:he ars2S and legs may botii dboe 

- directly froqi the -head i Dnless an -adult can see . the . > .7 " 
completed f dLgure he could hot recognize it^as such* 
Dtnring thl?^ vei^ - : 
tixoes last: through, the seventh year, adu:lti lattay^do ; 

' a jgreat deal of KaM by, ^t x^S^d 'i^ 

. An . adult ^o . d^ this^lias absolutely no tmderjstanding 

of the process of creatlr^ gr<M^h» >^Sooie of the tpost^ 

c onmo n e rror s are: -.^ 

a* Coloring boeke are probably the most 'ant I'^crea tlve ^ 
stifellng material that can be presented to & ^ 
child* ,-They can cause a child to lose his modci 
of expression and can inhibit his freedom to ex- 
press hlSztself* Coloring boo^ do* not teach 
children of this age to "stay within the lines"* 
A child of this age is not physically capable of 
' " staying /wjL thin the lines" and this is of no 
valtxe besides^ . . : ^: 

b. Showing a chiJ^il*hOT" to draw a specific form 
is the same <isahowing a child a foreign Ian- 
guage« gbi ldren do' not see things tl^ same as . 
adults do 9 and tO; impose adult standards upon 
a child, which ar^ far^ beyond his rearfi^ can 
make the child completely dissatlsfi^ vlth his ' . 
own. wprk*^ He can loose, f aith 1^^^^ 
his*^ creative growtH can become dtippressed*; and 
he'may -stop drawing altogether. 
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Simple^ stereo-typed cmt lined reproductions 
c x 'grtth : step-byrstep Wt:hod$ to copy can indi- 

cate-to^ the child t^at his ' 
lnadeqtxate#' Children ^are full o£ delist ft;l, 
- free creativity but they may start to copy 

these a^ff ;Stereo-t3?T>ed figures- and becotae 
stifled and eventually Ipse all interest in 
^dravingV . \ . . . 

■ ■ . " ■' . ^ ' • ' - • " .. . ' ■ ■ - ' • 

' d* If an adult iniwcently as^ the wrong kinds 

of questions' about a child's dra^i^ it .may' 
indicate to the child he is not performfiig up 

- ' f ta^ .the adults' standards w When^ the- adult asks^ 
" , V V • '*^t ±B .it?'% this tells the ^hild his draw- 

- : * • ' li^ is not recognize adults Xn..3iiost 

: > cases the £id^ c^n not /ijecogni^e a subject in ^ 
- V' : the drawing.;" This is'not the fault spf the child ' 
but the fault of the adult who may look for a 
|, . ^aubject in all art. "Tell me about your drawing", 

is a much better way to understand, a child* s 
\ - drawing.;. Besides exercising and «ilarging his 
vocabulary this qiaestion can help the child to 
. 7 . become more aware of his drawings and find more 

7 • meaning in tiiem. , \ ^ - 

■ ' ; 2« An astute teacher can recognize a ! child i?ho has/beien 

- exposed to one or all of these errors. The child 
^ \ <:^^5^tl:l 1^ encouragement before re- 

V; 1.. "i^'- gilning faith in his own abilityq^ 

& ^ Some" times *^the harm done is so the process 

of reliabilitation may take quite a while. 

7i " - Painting- 

. V 1, In the early p^t of this' stage the^cl^lld* will^ ex- 
" - press himself \Ath large piciirures^^'usinig m^ of 
. - color^, drips and spatters. He enjc^s/ the feel of 
> the brushy and paint and the ability : to^coverT large 
' areas soVeasily.i"" , r - ' \ 

' . . 2^. : AS/ the !cHiid/tf Vaintkng^'ability ^nrpgreS3es , ;4ie ^ho«ns^ 
-more control and the use/ of ^m^ colors Details/ 
. > become mo?re 'apparent and^he,- often out iinas his sub^ 

jept: and fills ^them irtth^c^^ misii^ of . 

■ ^ ^'colors is evident but there is still no obvi-oxis re-; 
lation between the actual colpr'of ' an object^ a^ 
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- 'the- color the child uses. A man may be ptirple,; 

hlnev green, or yellow depending on how;* the -differ^* 
ent colors appeal to the child* . > ' ' . ' 

S# -In the later stages^ of this period^> the child shonld 
^ be expose to more kinds of paint • He will find the. 
differences between Vaterc6 lor s and- tenipera interest- 

~ Jjig and will enjoy experimenting wi til them^ . He may 
express moods and feelings with shades and tints in- 
stead . of using^ ptire hTues. His color relationship.^ 
m^y still be imaginative pr they may > be more true 
to nature. • "A ' 

The base line \ ■■ , .'1 - ^ \. ^ ' \- ^ 

The base line should appear somewhere around the ♦ 
mental age of seven years. * ' ' 'C^- * ^ 



2. Space is anything outside theschild's own. body In . 
the earlier drawings o£ children the interrielations. 
of things* in'space are not subject ^to ^njF law. Since 
the expei^ience . of 'the self as a part of ' environment 
i.s one ..of the most IjirRprtan for c^per-. 

ation and' visual c6ordination, the child' s itf&ility ; 
to correlate things properly in space^ is a^cleaj: 
indication ■ that_ he is neither read^ to.'XfOoperate 
socially,- nor has \he the desire to coordinate letters 
or to learn to. r^ad'. _ * 

Cutting and pasting ^• 



1* A five year old child may have some difficulty" in 
hi^ndling scissors or in some cases* he may^be able 
^ j£p manipulate them in a fairly mature manner. /^The 
quality of scissors may have a lot to do wit^ it, 
and/or if he is left-handed. At ; this age tearing 
■ should be used more than> cutting for in this way 
" the -tshild does not . concjentrate on "cutting on* the - 
line" but <iari -be conceihifed -about more important; - 
;v things for this age^'s^^ likes making small slfapes 
from- larger sliapea^^ Ift the^ child does ciit> paper ^ ^ 
, remember to use rjliativtels^thin weight • 
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2. L A' six-yeal^-^ld.^^ottW.i^ discovering text^e to tise. ^ 

with shapes, Too Ib^^ and;' Ijtn^ 
/mafcexi^l^ woodj, and texttired paper;, cap, be used ^tp 

aciiieve this goal. " Tfiis child'' will be to-use ; 

• scis^rs -x^th greater and sfcould be able /tb 
v cut out a whole figure instead of cutting each^pa^ 

separately. ; ^ ' > _ r si r .' T 



3. FJ.at two-dimentional collages ^can be expanded for 
t^e seven year old by introducing three-dimentional 
paper sculptrure. String prints, sponge and- stick 
pifints, plus sinqjle monoprints will also increase 
V bis use of paper, paste, ^ and paint.. ^ 

Modeling -materials / ^ 

* • ■ ' . ■ "..*.■•»'. ■" ' 

!• The use of tluree-diTCntional inati^rials is of great 
value to the five yB§x old. Materials such as non- . 
hardening dough or clay wi^l offer tlm a TXiedia he 

^...^ can squeeze, sqxiash, smash, hit, roll, potmd, build , 
up, tear down, push, .pull, make, rough, make smooth, 

^ round, flat,,- any shape he wants. 'This is a good ^ 
emotional outlet and eartremely important imd valu- . 
^able in communicating wit±i hiia tactile senses in 
his second language. Usuially the child has little ^ 
concern 'about Tn^M*"^ any permanent ceramic ^object,. 
but he may -make: ^ figure he is particialarly proud - : 
of and the teacher may want to display , it in the 
roam* for a short tlme^ . ' * - 

2. The six-year-old will have more experiences behind 
him to draw on for his modettng projects. He canv * 
tell three-dimsntioiial stories with his clay which 
allows Him to W5rk^crn a bigger srcale th a n draiwring. 
He is eacploring and conibinationfi.of sawdust, asbes- 
tos, and different media gives him more opportunities 
for .this exploration. 

• * ' ■ • 

3. The. seven-year-old's modeling becomes more detailed, » 
^pwihll along with his visual awareness. - Some chil-*- 
dren are better ^aljle to express themselves in this 

" manner than two-dimensionally, and it is important 
' that they have' the oppoirtunity.^ 

Subject mattea:. of art _ 

1. The -five-year-old may freely tell about 'the ^tibject 
matter of hia Ajrt worjc cfr remain silent • . Comments 
should not be. forced from the child. The art work 
, is a statfemeht by itself . V 

2^ The six-year-old usually has a variety of types of 
. pictures^rf ■ > 

^. X7ray or see-through pictures where walls of 
buildings or automobiles appear transparent, 
. enclosing Vail the activity inside. 



b. Different time sequences in one picture 

c • ^Distortions of things and people iiaportant 

to the child the more important the " 

subject tl^p bigger it appears " 



d. Fo^S^n/er pictures which show two views of - 

things a mesa as ;seen ^rcfm^thfe sid^, but 

a'.cocral as seen from the top ^ 

'■ ' ' ' ' * ' ' ^ 

ev ^Animals maV^ still haver human characteristics 



3, The-*seven-year-^old is developing the sm^ 
^ cles arid can work in more detail. Human; .figtires 

become more complex and characters are inore easily / 

discernible,. ' 

IntegratloTi of art with other subject matter ' ^ • 

Social studies r'--' pictorial descriptions of field 
trips, nature walks, and other activities provide 
a means of non-verba-1 expression , * . . 

2^ Math using geometric shapes 

3* Language arts ^— : usi^ colljages of "feeling pictures 
V can expand the use of descriptive adjectives and 

^'^'""'Vferbal expression: 

Science -r* a^ child will, discover the mixing ^of 
colors and may reialize the "coolness** and^'VarmnessV 
of certain hues. - A V collection" table" can be used 
to .convey /Sie properties of certain inateri'Sw^ / 

Collections - ^ * 

iJ Children can always find great interest in an ob- - 
. j'ect which may have Tittle sigriificance to an adultfc 
- JProyiddWa collection table which can be integrated 
with science fbr things that are "nice to touch",- 
"pretty to look at", \*so£t> when you hold it •^/•^ . 

2. The six and seven-year-olds should have a corner or 
interest <xenter which can .be used fot collefctipns 
and/or art apprecia^on. A long piece of ^material- 

- ' hung from the ceiliif^g behind a table will provide a 



display area for pictures (not necesBarily just stu- 
This will be an area f ooia which pleasure wLH he ^ 
derived simply from its existence. ' ^ 



The chiHd -between the mental ^^es of eight ^ ^n years^ 
(schematic stage) ^ ^ ^ / ' - 

' \ \ - ' ' ' "y . ■ ^ 

. A« Schematic stage 

* ^ ■ 

1. The human schema is .the fdm ttoncept of the human 
.figttte at xviiich the child^/ha.^ arrived after long; ; 

.. struggles of searching. There ^is no limit iii the- 
variety*4^f liuch form S37mbols. They will use ovals, 
^triangl^s , squares , circles^ rectangles ,^''lrreigular 
^ ■ shapes,: thick or thin lines used for bpdyj and^all'^ 
' .kinds of shapes for legs, arms, clothes* and so 

^ " • forth ^ - ^ ■ • ^ ^ ■ /\ ^. . ■ . ■ .. - '\ 

2. Deviations from the above may be found in the exag- 
geration d3 important parts of the body, neglect 

• or cnaission of unimportant or suppressed parts, and 
also during this time-, there may be a chauage of emp- 
. ^ tionally significant parts. ; » . 

B# Space 




Im There shouldSnow be a definite order in social; re^ 
lationships" and the child may begin to think, "I asr 
. on, the ground.* We are all on* the ground. '^ X)ut of 
this comes the base IdCne coifeept ., (As mentioned be- 
fore, ^the -base vline should appear ^arotln^ the mental 
age of seven but may .apptear by accident "bef ore this 
space. concept^j^^^^^iVed by, the/ child •) For the - 
child to^cona^ apart of his environment .is . 

^ the mostT^pKM^^ss^ cooperation. -It 

:1s thef ef o?^ Slj^l;^; o;i^nif icai^t tp recognize that . 
the- inec^>«ictio^of • tlxe fundgnental experiencte of . 
, the baseline" iS r^^^?dlear ; 
" is now rsady to* cooperaite intentionally ; *It"is aldo 
a sj^ga of .^he chi Id *^s Ability to correlate objects 
;pr?Mer ly^ . wxth one ano ther * This again lias \*it s psy-s- 
cho»g3^.r implications V IFor instance, in readings 



thiS" 3^ ry same coor elation is necessary in relating 



letters to one another in order to fona a word ^ym:^ 
bol»_We cm 

the representation of an object or space through 
repetition has become established* "^^^^^^^ 

Variations may still be^^^i<legt;^^3!n^ students 

pictures in the form of: 

' . ■ ' ^ ' ' ' ■ " 

a« Multi-base lines ^. 

Eold-over pictures 

c. X-ray pictures . • ^ 

Space and time' representations of different 
• sequences in a single space ' - . ? • ' 

Usually at ' this age the sun atid sky beconua obvious** 
ly important • The sky qpd. the earth will' meet ^ 
somewhere between the ages of eight an3 . ten. 

eight-year-olds . \ , - ' [ 

Adult help — Help must be carefully given at this 
age as with^all ages. If a child is helped to im- 
prove his powers of observation, he can learn to 
understand the '*how" and "why" of things, and will 
discover many answers fox himself . ' Through this 
increased understanding, he gains self-conf idience ^ 
and will continue produciTig creative work. 

Jormal perspective' ~- F teaching of perspec- 

:tive should .not be attempted for several years* 
The child most be re^^?^^ to accept this concept or 
it 'will^have no- value, even though he can see ^the 
iliustratiq^pointed out to him.^ . 



Informal perspective - — Informal teaching of Per- 
spective can be taught in the following manner r a 
. child finds that objects- which should appear to be 
in the distance of his pictiipes do not look right, 
.he sh'ouI^J>e helped t1»r discover what happens ^hen 
he looks out the winddw* By holding up one hand in 
front of him,, he '^can completely cover the , house 
aciross the . street , thought he knows the house'' is ; 
actually'much larger than he. This is the basic ; 
concept; of ^perspective ---,thingp far' away appear to 
be small; thingis close by appear to be large. 



JDesiga principles Design principles should he 

itaughtl to JClxe e and stajie- 

4t>eilt8 similar to the following mtt;y be helpful: ♦ 

"^^ "Da things seem to' fit on the paper?" 

''What nice shapes the spaces between the objects 

" mike*" . ; • 

"Is the picture too heavy on one side?" 
"Are the lines too busy?^' . . 

'iFigure drawing — - People will become an important 
part of the eight-year-old's art work* His repre- 
sentation of the human figtire may retain! a certain 
amotmt of symbolism found in the seven-year-old but 
gradually more realism, -detail i and action begin to 
appearV No forma^ lesson in ffgu^ drawing should 
be taugiht at- this age. .The child must be allowed 
to develop .at his own pace * ' \, - 

Group work Group work on imxralsy constructions, 
puppets, and othier projects may have begun, in. a si 
pie w^^y^in earlier grades but it now beccmes more^ 
important and has a-^trSng^ inf^^nce upon the rfilld 
as he enters the "gang age^'. The ei^t-ye«^-tfld is 
.interested in recording his own ideas .with/his peers, 
whose encotaragement and cooperation he nee^ds* Often 
group work means Integration with other subject areas, 
but there must be an honest relationship between art . 
and the topics illustrated. Care must be Njtaken ,not 
to over-integrate for fear of giving a biased approach, 
An over emphasis of group work deprives the phild of 
the many individual art experiences whicir he ^hould 
have for a healtJiy, creative growth/-: y 

Emotional outlet— - It must always^^be-rec^bered 
that the child can participate in many art experiences 
without attempting to- represent things as they appear* 
to the eye.\^ Painting or modeling, as a personal ex- 
pression of >his feelings, is a vital 'part of his 
development.! "An 'art session . is a time in which he 
can freely find act outlet for these emotions in a 
constructive manner,- whether hei^ chooses to do it in 
terms of irealism, fantasy, or abstraction* - ^ 

Use. of paper— ^creased dexte^ty in the xise of ' 
malaria Is is evident and it may appear that he is 
ready , to accept jiew, different and exciting media 




. - ' ; .... , ■^ .■ 

to^expre88 his nattiral enthusiasm. Materials, alone 
should not be depended upon to. motivate the /eight-, 
year-olds. A child should becosie thoroughly faxztlli^^ 

with -one -loedia before in^^ the- neart ir- — He mi»t 

have tliae to enjoy it, to satisfy his innate curloa- 
^ : ity,. to invent, and to explore with* it • - In his use 
of colored paper, for instance, he is ready to la^^ 
^toward basic\thf ee-dijnensional forms by fringi^,^ ^ 
^alternate cutting, "folding, scoring, and curltii^ iii 
a more advance manner than h^d be^n, possible^ as- a 
seven-year-old* Exposing^ child to^TR^ny extraneous 
. 'mater^:als only confuses him and ivipiS^ep the creative 
.process. 

■ ■ . . * ■ . ■ ' . ■ './^ . ■ -. ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ • ' . 

"9. Art appreciation Art appreciation iS mostly li^i- 
. dental. Reproductions or original paintings and 
' sculpture of good quality can' be en jojred Without 
"undue emphasis upon, factxial d^ta or subject matter • 
but rather for the fueling and response in the viewer ♦ 

D; The-nlne -year-old - . ■ 

1, The "gang" age — Hie nine-year-old exhibits more 
maturity and wants to be independent although he is 
influenced by the "gang" and the need for belonging 

"to some group or organization. The boys stick to-^ 
gether, being increasingly boisterous, while the^ 

^ girls, displaying more feminine tralfSr^-a^ek 
other's company. 

- 2. Emotional outlet - — The i^nportanceNDf his not mak- 
/ ing pictures representative of nattire for their own 
sake is to be stressed* He Qeeds^ to /continue relat- 
ing his feelings, experiences, and^hls world to his ^ 
* drawings, providing an- emotional outlet fot aim. He. 
may become increasingly meticalcnis,' wanting t^ do 
things well, and will be disappointed if his yo^k 
does not match his expectations . 'J Sossibly he will 
' require individual guidance to help^^lilii?^ evaluate his 
problems and to u^derstaixd bow he can solvp them* 
Because of the >7ide variation in* growth "in children 
of this age, it is easy for some of '.them. If not pro- 
perly eapGKjiraged,' to give up e^itirely, resorting , to 
^ . stilted^^iches or stereo- types.: v . * ^ 
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3. Drawing - — As the dr&^ng of the nine -year-old ad- - 
vances, he \ahows more understanding of /bksic ^^rspective 
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by fiaclng dlfltuiD*^ !^J^cC^ ^^^W on page , 
and by making che*^ aJ^U^f'^t ^lao Icnowa how to - 

top of the paper, t^o^ ^^cn, extending to the 

^increased vist3»I ^J'^^iicS^-^- ^^se^ figure dresrtngi^. 
I however, are txot ^^s^S ^^o:-h^ ^ndged hy adtilt . 
\". ..standards. ' 

-paixttLg Vary^^:,^t:ti^« aPPlying- P*lnt may 
lead to exper*o«»55^^tt^ ^ "^^^V sponges, irtlcks. 
V .pieces of carabo^ ' V^yf ^J'/^eti<^tls, brashes. -r. 
spatter technlqu^jL^'^i^i^^Vet:*^- Color still 
used for its enJof;^°^l ^^^^O"^^ correct color 
relatioShips ar^/^ i*^ ^^tic^- 

5. Thinking abatracj^Lr"- ^^'"^-T^^-old^prodnces 
less crude work tr^?^^ bis eye^tj^d .coordinatfcoa 

efforts as laii^cr ^^^^Is ^ ^°^^f itx- - 

terest span ifl^^^ \,l^ssiblc r^,^ him to work on . 
extended i^roiect^'^ tbinks 'Jici^e ^batractly. He 
enjoys, creatiig f<wnn3 in clay or 

a vSiety of jaod^i^ w^^^f^^^ ' ox siakfng construc- 
tions vith vasriot^^t^^'^i^ £^?4^^ ' v'^^' toothpicks^ 
papier-tnach^, Pl^^;!j.of ^afltbtnatioas or card^ 

board. He al50 ffSff^^f and^eome of 

the incxpensi,^ t^^^l^^r'^-^^^^n^le a:vailable., 

6. Group work G^f^^jrl' >^ on a more inaturc^^ 
f^^ na./..^r^^ ^^tter follow . 
through are ^^'Vn^<^,^^ t»i^-year-old' 8 abil- 
ity tb shoulder ^S' activity may 

• cStS around tins^i^^^'J ?^^'^*^^^^^ possibly in^ 
' • ?e^ated ^b st^^^ of S*"^!?^ ^f^^^" and /or pioneer ^ 
life. In order ^cnJJ^fSe ^^rtber exploration of 
familiar materia^J^^^ ^t^^^t:^ the awakened interest 
in crafts, projef^^jr be^coaj^^ of paint, chalk, 
paper mosaica , c^P^cti^P^I^ir Xlti two- and three- 
4i,nensions) , c*rff^>^, ^2^^^ 
^edTajid nicar??^*^^ cCf^^-^\^c(^_ of these or any 
other Stertals. ^^tc ^^t^^c^ of maintaining 
* an hi«^st relatlf^^ti,,b^?^en ^^t and the subject ' 

stud30 must be ^^^^il^ren gain far 

. more in projects L^Kl^ ^ <f .^^^^ is teacher 
pupil plam^ ^^t ^^^"^ ^^stbetic needs and - . 
interests * ' V ' 



7. /Balance in all art areas Planning of the art 

;^progr^ mai^ be carefully Hone to avoid a aerieeT' of 
' purposeleass exposures to busy; aistivitics. There 

:;ii^^5^t-i,e ' a r^sonable 

' : , i iwell ' as betweto group -work indiTrtdxiai - eiperl- ' 
* ences. Responsible nine-ye^r<Jlds. can-^help the :^ 
tocher in f ornailating^ a flexible plan/withi^i. / . 
guided, developmental, and Toeaningf^il f rainewor^> f ■ ; - 
Past art- knowledge can be used as a base upon Which . 
to btiild nev ext^eriences , ^orndrjy^ logical and con- 
tinuous sequence. Such, healthy ^«ticipation*pre9^ 
'the tenpting. o^ extraneous'; materials frequently 
■ '"flooding the school supply marlcfi^xr. .Such exotic media 
encourage flashy art pfesentati|.onfi of short durjit ion, 
placing undue emphasis upon the end prodtict and harm- ^ 
- ing creative growth. ^ " ■ ^ . / ■ | - "-^ 

8. Art principles — Art principl^^ may continue to 

be tau^t incidentally, as with the eight-year-olds. - . 
Since the nine-year-olda_ usually accept constructive 
criticism well from their peers, occasional class - 
evaluations may give them needed opportunities to 
develop their own as^eness of good art reiat ion- 
ships by using the cfto^tion methods described earlier. 
For eacample, nine -year-olds might be asked the follow- 
ing questions: "Do things -seem to fit together in 
the painting?", "Do you like- the way she used rich 
iolors?" '*Does this picture have movement?" 
' ■- . -■ -. 

9. Art appreciation — Art appreciation is a gradual, 
.growing process, interwoven titroughout all aspects 
of "the program. Its qua 11^ depends increasingly 
tjpon the aesthetic awareness of the classroom teacher. 
The teacher's interest^n setting up'attractive sur- 
roundings, with possibly a 'specific beauty area, 
crepes an atxnospherc which effects ttlie children 
dally. 

Desired growth of eight and nine-year-olds 

1. The development of the digiht and nine-year-olds in 
art can be measured in- several ways. If he has 
shown adequate creatil4 growth, his work will' be 
inventive, nonimltative and different from that of 
. his classmates. His art will show independence of 
thou^t and the ability to , sblve' problems" witl^ut^ 



the of ^eived^pypea. aiaa ;<5oj>3^ing . .(^He^ll bc^ , 
able^p relate iiia world to liiaf iiiclMrSL. wit^ a. cer-. : 
tai^Sowit^P^ aeif-^ntiifica^ 
be varietT^ In his laod^^ 

He vill shov increased vicfoal awareness in the use 
of better proportions , . ^ Ability to crearte the 
illusion of distance. ^ -will have developed' sowe 
»(Sfensitivities to variations of line and shapes, 
daxk and light. There will be J.ncreased responsive^ 
ness to teacttires, as evidenced by the appearance of" 
surface patteima in h£s work., 5 . 

There should be a fair amomft of visuajt-motor con- j 
trol to enable him to use his iiutterials well and he > 
should have develoi^d enough Wttnrity t^^ 
to take care of th^a. The child" should be able to 
^9^ty hmah strokes and ways of applying crayon and 
chalk. He should be able to liandle; simple methods 
of working with paper sculptxire, such as cm^ng/ahd 
folding without accidental tearing; His use of model 
ing materials may now exhibit enough finger dexterity 
for the shaping aiad finishing of objectjl to be pleas- 
ing to him. Ideally, his technical ability should 
be sufficient for his creative eacpreasion. 

There will i be greater tise, understanddLng, and con- 
trot of colors. The child should have the ability 
-to ff^-' paints, to gray and lighten them at will. 
He will be able to relate to nature properly and 
yet use it emotionally. 

Since there are iiicreased group activities at this' 
a^,. it is necessary for the boys and girls to have 
developed enough maturity to happily and cooperative- 
ly participate in them. To learn respect for the - 
work of others ^d be able , to share materials and 
cleanup responsibilities are prime requisites. ' 

Throughout the develoipment of the art p.rogram,^ as 
it weaves into the total curriculum, the eight &id 
nine-year-old child sliould hav^e^j^ensitivity to and 
appreciation for the efforts of others* • ' 

This - responsiveness possibly might start with the 
art of his classmates as they discuss and constrtJC- 
tiveiy evaluate each other *s work. It may broaden 



«8 the 'children find enH^najSnt through the enjoys, 
ment "of . thte vork of prof es*r^bx»L-aS:tls^^ , leading- • 
JEljia.lly »_tmfoT^^ a wellrintegrated _prpgram,r_t^^^ . 
creased iinclerBtanding and. respect for the ariarork 
/of other cultures. 



The aiild be 
CDowning Reali; 
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rierir^il 'ases of eleven and twelve 



gang. a^e) 



ics > bf Reali^ 





Def 1 TiJtaLon and charac^ierikt 

1* Seallsm: whenever an attempt Is ir^^ 

reality aa a vlsxial concept ♦ ;iReaiity to each/ of 
ua Is different — jiiat as each -of us la different* 
Realism is not to be cofl^useS^ .^tlr natnraliOTi; ^ - v^ * 
nattirallaa refers to what:^ i^ -Vj^I; to an Indtl^j^ual^ 

:; -A staaneji dky^ la a^sxiirimer day 

this is natiiralism* ' How a. perjBon^f^Xa or: rg^ 
to the smnmer day Is real t6 him- this i^realiSin. 

2. Rejiresentation of thevjissim figure 1^ the most 
obvious inflx^nce of realism. Children of this 
mental age level of not seem to draw \?hat they sea^ 
but rather what they want to Icnow, Through the use 
of details, they to make, /the girls look like . 
girls -and the bc^s losi^/llke l^ Th^^^gl^s may 

attempt, to make their fJesninini drawings excessively 
pretty iirith extra curls ij eye las hes^ and faiicy dresses 
Their work wlil' appear to be tight and stiff* It 
is possible to help the4 loosen their drawings by . 
self -identification 5 by responding to the feeling 
of what the f ^giuce * is doliig rather then who fl^ie - laf^ . 
Because ther^ is much integration In the middle . 
grades in which human figures are frequently used 
^ in murals, 'It is important for the ^best educatlonalv 
methods to be used so that the task of drawing pe^ople 
does- not fall to :the one or two "talented class 

r^ ists". . . . . ■ ' \ )./ 




B. ,(3haracterlstics lof Eleven and twelve-year-olds^ 



1^* , Social^ situations 



a« 



'The^ averagfe elevea-yekr^id has a fear of ^ 
being different from ^his p^e^ axid wants to 
be -a member of a group/ As the school year 



. * \. "-V-' 

padses , prapuberty ;grofwth may bring out emo-» 
vtional changes trfiicti will, influence his general 
worlc; he id a^t?-; to . become very responsive one 
-woso^nt^mnd Dinring this- - 
period, rbehayior p^blepis begin to 4^ve.lop and 
there 'is v^jikely to be rebellion against adylt : 
dominatioi;^* The vise teacher 'lb aware oft these 
gener'&l c^ract;eri8tlcs and will give indivi- 
duals th^'encQx^rkgement, and : praise in guiding - 
them toward :co^ * 

The' characteristics of thje twel^-year-old asre- 
vaa|led« Al tfaou^ '•tlier e " aire^tiapy preadblescetifes ■ 
■wi.th^heir'" atte^ 

the childlil^^ less* jaature students w^ are 
seeking* secturity in their little gajigs,* The. 
more developed twelve-^year-olds reject the need 
for> being (part of a group, seeking a few ciase 
friends • Since they ^are beconding more self 
conscious, they a?:e pajclng more attention to 
grooming* They try to avoid .adult domination, 
want to have their say and like to bb treated 
as mattire individxials who can accent responsi* 
•bilitiesv V " - 



Physical and mental growth <^ 

a; Eor the eleven-year-old physical and mental 
growth frequently develops at different rates* 
His •emotional maturity , bis Ability and . in-' • 
^ terest will influence his creative growth* 

The wide range of individual differences and 
, ' levels of development is apparent in all areas 
of school work, but especially in the*^ field 
of art where the child requires individual, 
attention and Tj^efs^:anding on the part of the 
teacher. Since girls mature earlier than boys, 
they seem to be more capable at" this- age, and 
may easily' take qyer , the class- art projects, 
and cleanxxp responsibilities. The teacher can 
avoid '^this onesid^ness by wise group pla nnin g 
includ&g all the children,* not Jtxst the 
" obviously competent : Such, cooperation helps 
} ^fulfill needs for being treated a^ adults, 

allowing each to make his own contribution 
to the cl^es. . . • . ' 




There is very little difference between the 
art of the eieven-^ear- olds and that of, tfce 
: twelye-7e«y^ 



twelve -year-old is laore advanced » but many, ^ 
of th6 ^«ne ^robl'ems occur. The child's f 
, creative "^owth may be unstable, reflecting ' \ - 
emotloiial and physical changes.; A deep conr 
cem tjo represent nature . realistically croiipletd 
w^ of how insufficiently de- 

veloped his own' skills are may result in 
>--^^4iscourageipent. - This child needs to be en- 
^ /coxxraged 'and helped to realize that skill is : 
^ch less important than his' feelings and 

tions. ' He must .be encouraged to translate ^ 
visual facts in creative and imaginative" ways.' 
He^ must; be given opportunities; to dr€»7 how ' 
he feels V about 'Jihings, relating himself to 
them. 'Due 'to' &e increased>sensiti'^ty Off 
the preadQle^ceiSt ,; his-art €^ slioultl 
be accepted -x*^ for explan-^ • ^ 

. ations or meanings . i . . : - 

Integrating krt with other subject ^ , 

^ -a. When integrating art with other subject 

areas, too much' representation and illustra- 
tion will defeat the value of integration, , 
.making art tiie tool ^of other subjects rather 
^ than the wonderful, creative experie|^ it v .. . 
can be. The plaHTof the . art progrant^^bbuld / 
be very flexible.; , The inconsistent elcyen-* ^ 
« year-Qld must not be allowed to lose confidence * 
in his own ability^, which could easily happen 
at this time. He needs to! be challenged with- 
. out haying his creative growth stifled "by undue 
emphasis- upon .the end-result, upon realistic 
or "pretty" pictures. He needs guidance iJ& 
developing a conscious feeling of special rela-. 
tions, order, , and design. He must have SOTie^^ 
time to wbtk independently , to search and di 
cover. * He shoul^i^have bp^portunities to exp|friment 
, ■ xrtth cpiojrs., .paifits, aiid other 'media, pe^c^ps 
■ some transparent, ''anii react ^ to oth^^cnanges 
■^<in JLi^t and shadow. . in crafts he should h^c^e 
the tactile experiences that might be provided 
. by simple weaving with ijhusual materials : such ^ 
as grasses feathers, straw, gr hemp.^ Tbere 



ahoold be oeeaslons J|or consCructlons, carving/ 
V and modeling, -piea^ ahbuld always be plenty 
of >aper aval lab l«s^^ both vfaite and. coloi^ for 
cutting, ahaping, drawixig, and painting. In 
: ; . ' cUsaT the child bpi»^^ 

dlaciias and enjoy^ theae projects by hl« p^cii, * 
enjoyment vhlch et^ lead naturally to the »«t- 
. _ i»fylng atudy of contemporary artists and ^eir * 

iVo^k. "ThroTigh the 'acquired^ lai^ 
" ciltlttrpas in social studies, appr«j^taftlon of the. 
" arta/rof the past receives ■ further encoorager 
« nis^i The ar4:\prbgrffln f^ 
^ . should be broad, well-balanced and plimned to 

' fosterjsfealthy attitudes needed to noutiih crea- 

'^-tive'^owth. ■■ . ( . ■ 

• ^ ■■ ■ ■. ■ .-■ ■ ■ ■ y ' : ;: ■ ' -■ 

b . ■ The sasM^^ care Is ' needed in guiding the art »piro- 
■ - gr affi for twe Iver yaar-olda as- for tha eleven- 
year-olds . There would' be , a~ delicate 
betwee:^; Intejgratlon with othei- subjects and 1»- 
dlviduaii creative work. Formal, techniques «ad 
prliiclples of art should not be taught , but the 
^cbtld'^n be helped to Increase his powers to 
o Observatlbn, to seek excellence and raise his 
own aesthetic 8tandaa«3p. dpportjMltles «h^«ld 
be pravid^ f or /conatlnued creative self-eacprea- 
;slon' i< both tijb tod three diinensd^»^^ as well ^ 
as for the enjdyinent of good.art w<^-Oni& who ^r^^^ 
duces cannot help responding wariwy to the wd«fc ' 
of others,, because «ppreciatlon. cannot be dl- 
^ ied-frairt£t3be^aetK«f texceciss. . ^ 





1^ An eleven or ti^lve^yej^^^^ld ah'w heve . reached a 
degree of development xAerk he'can laake an independ- 
ent statement tiirotxgh tiie t»e o£ materials* He 
should be able to translate facts to art. formr imag- 
inatively, aiid creatively^ It should not be necessary 
^or him to resort to copying or the. use of cliches, 
nor should he be utrfuly^influenced by th&^vork of his 
classmates « / Thiare should be no question in distin- 
gaishing his art vork ^*from -that of his peers* 

2. Th6 child, at this age can hav^^ good sense of ordM' 
and arrangeaaent iir^jexpressing his idMna ''through the 
original of well-chosern coIot:^^ shapes. 



varied lines^ and interesting peacttiroe • V Hla /]^r cep- 
tual awareneSB should ^xave-taatvae^^^ point Where 
' he can txae elexaentajT^ persi^^ (neartiy objeQta 

^^^....-^etails nec^ characterize huniaa figures and 

^ 1 objects^ • repfWrd apparent ^ dl'f f erences ^^etnireen them; 
depict proper relationships; and show action* He 
"should be able to indicate some understanding of 
^ . , light and shadow • There should be suf flclent devel- 
opzaeTXt In a laanner satisfactory to his own needs » 
. baaed upon his iblli^y* It must T>e remembered that 
his work is. not ready to be judged by adult standards 
\ - at thisXage* ^ 

; . ' ■ ' . \ ■■ . "^^ ■ ■ ■ 

\. 3# Since there are not definite archtypes to determine^ 
' . the ideal degree of art performance , some teachers 

may unwisely tend *to evaluate growth only by the dex- 
terity with which materfials ^are handled • It is as ' 
dangerous to stress the^ acquisition of motor ^skills , 
for "near perfect" drawing, painting, or modeling as 
^ .It ^la to ^47lng in the • oppojjilte direction, eiicouraging 
- .haphazard accident scribbj^ thoughtless piling 

together, .of Aatferlals as triclgr representation of 
^"modern" art • " 



4 V ' The artwork of eleven and twelveryear-olds wi 11^. show- 
imich varianc&v due \to tJie .wide- spati^* physically, 
-^ntally, socially, ^and exnofionallyj- flmturity^ 

'rates* This variance is /further iSsfluiSnced ty thelr^ 
- cultural environment. Although it is'' difficult to . 
g^ieralize about a child' at desired creative '^owth, . 

' much. can. be determined by hli attitudes, his. desire 
'to take' tesponsibilit;:^, search, discover ,^ inquire 

^ about, accept and ^har^ hlii Ideas with his teacher 

'and classmates, both in studio creativity and art 
appreciatlcn* * y ' 



The ^pr^adolescent between the mental ageSs of thij;teen. and 
fourteen (the pseTido-naturalistic' stage: the -stage of xea- 



aonlng]^ 



A« Characte^stics of ^ this age group 

^' . 1^ The .stxldents of this ^tge are Hb^ving or "welt into 
pAadolescence .developments * This is a time when . 



moat girls atar;t to develop mature sexual character-' 
lattcs but 'moat hoys jdo x>ot* Thia la a time for 
aeekltig greater-^Ki4tfpendepce from adulta- and ii time . ^ 
for" following the demands of the crowd; The Jt^rm - ; 
"child^' can no longer be applied in most cases; we 

- will^use: t^ *'9tudent**^ herei " This is- ft- time^- — -- -- 

when, the student tries to be as much liker his peerss 
as possible in his'clothes^ hair, attitudes, • 
, But this is also a time of great^er individual differ- 
ences — ^ most noticeable in physical differences^ : |. 
but also in ttLe. laantal, emotional, and social areas- J 
^as well» ;This is an age yAiexi emotion and strong ^ / 

r> feelings begin to be expressed, when the adult word ' 
is ^ longer .accepted as gospel, -when the student 
finds, that he is not a child, but is also very sure 
he is not* an; adult . The role of art in this, stage 
of development .^should be both strong and clear: to 
give support to his individtxality, to provide a so- . ^ 
cially accepted release for hie ejafiotiona and tensions; 
and to ease the transit lop. from the expression of a 
child to the type of expression expected of an adult^r- 

2. After a child has gone through the gang age, he en- , 
^ters a. stage in which he has developed intellectually 

to the point where he can tackle almost any problem; 
yet in. his reactions he is still a child. - The differ- 
ence between -children and adtilts can best be^seen in 
the diversi^ty of theirs iipaginative activi^^ This 
can be observed in tibe different^ types of playing. 
The -child may play cowboys or hide-and-seek with. mudh * 
energy; and in the same way he will -make a pencil 
into 'a bucking horse. Such tmawarenesp is character- 
^ istic of children. Their imagination tnirns .the pencil . 
"into a buci^ng horse. All children use their imag- 
dnation in 'such an iniinbibited way? -if an adult were 
to do the same. he xrould be considexred strange To y^- 
ah adult a pencil is a pencil and "the pencil is for , 
^ writing. The* Jfehi Id's imaginative activity is xincon- 
■ scioufe; tjie adulst's imagiiiatfve activity in its effect 
isVcbnjtrollJJd. This change in the imaginative ac^v-^ 
r^itJy from tlie unconscious to critica^Taw^rfene^s,' sisnaled 
. by physii^i changes in ;^he,body, is one/^f the most 
. • Important dt^racf^ristics Sof the crisis' of adolescence. 

3. Ihnrf.ng this stage, for the first tim^, the attent 
- has CO be shifted from the importance^ of the 
. process to an^ increased emphasis on the* fina] 

* duct. Because of this, the final art product becomes, 
more and more 8^gni^icant^yith increasing age.^ ? 




4. At^thia age an important factor usually becoxnes 
quite obvious in -the sensory reactions' of the stu- 
dents toward their artistic experiences • It can 
be seen that some students prefer visual stimuli; 
whi 16 others xnay be more concerned with the inter- 
p(fetatldn~76f ^^s^^ ' 

a* Visual experiences ar^ defined as those that 
refer to our optical senses. They are con- 
cerned with the differences of color, light, 
and shadows , > introduced through atmospheric 
conditions as 'sgeil as with the per'spective 
interpretation of 'spa^e^ 



b. Stobjectiy^interpretations are those that em-' 
phasiae the emotional relationship to the . 
external world in reference to the body self. 

-4 

c. students who have a pjreference for visual ex- 
periences feel as spectators^ looking at their, 
work from outside* ^ Stib^ctively minded people- 

^ feel involved in theifSjoitk. 

* d. Most students react itv both ways, with a pre- 
ference for one or the other l^nd of experiences* 

Figure drawing ' - . ^ 

!• Visually minded students vill become more aware of 
the changing optical effects experienced in differ- 
ent light and space* They Vill draw clothes more 
natural as soon as they oli^serve^ the . change that takes 
place in apparel when we 9it down* The clothes fold 
or wrinkle at the bent paxTts, lights and shadows are 
determined by the changes o£ the sitting body. Before 
^'reaching this stage, clothes are Used only to show 
sexual characteristics* 

2. One of the first signs of the discovery of changing 
effects is the drawing of joints. Usually, at this 
"time, students desire to include joints in their 
drawings of the hximan Sigure • 

3. The visually minded student concentrates more on the 
. Tffhole. and its changing e££ect* 

4. ^ The non-visually minded student concentrates more bn 

the details in which -he is emotionally interested. 



/ 



/5. The visiially minded student will see the body as a 

whole the non-visually minded student is conceimed 
/" with details which are emotionally significant to him; 

Space 

^% . , . .. 

- / i. The viSTjally minded student will discover perspective 
/ on his^ own. He may not realize what he has discov- • 

.'■j ered but he must never be taught perspective until 

he asks; for it. This can be simply taugUt by observ- 
/ Ing nature with the teacher asking questions to let 

the «child discover* the process himself. 

2. The non-^sually minded student may. not be concerned 
^ i with Special relations tfo portray his feelings. To 
him his pictinres have emotional significance and he 
ccottcentrates more^*^on the self. The viBually minded 
student is concerned about the envirotment because 
he thinks of himself as a spectator viewing the event 
portrayed^ in his picture. ' 

Color , . 

. 1. , The visually minded student will see colors and their 
changing effects in different situations and condi- 
tions. ^ - 

2.' The non-^sually minded student will use colors to 
convey his emotional>y^reactions ^to situations. 

3# Contrary to many .outmoded psychologicar reports, 
emotidnii reactions to colors depend on the indin 
vidual . These emotl^onal' reactions depend on the 
past experiences of tiie individual. To some people 
the color red denotejsf' horror, others it denotes 
happiness ~ due to the past experiences of the in-^ . 
dividiial# 

' E. SubjQct matter ^ 

. 1. Most students of this age will^ be- able ' to find stib- 
^ I ject matter from within their own environment and 

experience^ The teacher should try to face problcjms 
. most of the stxidents are concerned with at this age ~ 

correct porportions on the human figure^ perspective, 
\ color discrimination. • ' 

2. \ Posters, table decorations, and r6o4 decorations can » 
\be done by any ^cla^s. The artf txmfi should be- spent 1 
in activities more useful to the. individual stxideSnts. 
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P ♦ Approaches to teaching! ' ^ . ' 

1^ The sttident is now becomingr more critical of his 
" ^ own work, He sees the pressure to conform to the 
f -adult standards of behavior and the standards of 
the "group". The teacher should develop an atti^. 
"tiidie iDf ^ncbiurag^^ the s tude^ attempt«7 

individuality in expression, exploration in tmtried 
directions , and deeper concentration in one area 
of interests 

2. A meaningful art program is one that is void pf \ 
halfhearted attempts, stereotype work, and copying*." 
Meaningful problems and topics, ones' that entourage • 
a -depth of expression, ones th'at stimulate - a Vtu- \ , 
dent ' s thinking are much more important than making^ 
"pretty" end prodiacts. Creativicy now becomes 'one ^ 
of the most vital areas of the art program,, j T 

% ^ « " 

3. Art is not merely a subjett matter^ area but is the 

.expression of the total being. : * * 



. , . v. MURALS 

A mural, iA :8choplvork^_is_a .^^d^^ 

sentatlon executed on varioujg l^inds of backgroimd materials uaing 
a variety of media It can be' either two- or Jthree-dlmensional. 
It is a group project with Qvery dhild participating. . ^ ^ 
With proper motivation and^^guidance , creating a mural is 
very exciting and challenging group' work ♦ The teacher acts as 

.a guide who helps the students organize committees, choose mate-^ 
r^als suited for the project/ and assist in the contents and 
organization of the mural. 

The mural can be correlated with social studies, holidays, 

.current events, science, trips, and everyday experiences. 

The si^e of tKe mural may vary from small to the area of an 

. ■ / \ 
entire wall; depending^ on the^^age' level and ability of the class ♦ 

' ^'^^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ . . . , 

Murals can be executed using: _ ^ , ; ^ 

'*Tj2mper^a--^d waterco<]Lor paini ^ *Apt>lique' 
^ *Cra^oJs ^ - ' *Stitchery • 

T*Mixed midia (crayon, paint) ^ 

*Thiree-dd[jQttens£onal paper sculpture 

* - • ^ • * 

'*Collage« (Paper, cloth, etc.) , . * - 

^ ^*Mosaio (sticks, stones, beads«, paper,'vinyl, ceramic tiles, 
\. . etc) ' . * ' ' \ ' . ■ 



PUPPETS • . • 

Puppetry _is _an area >;feich is _thorough,lx J^njoyed by alV^^^c^^ 

dren«.. It has^ appeal and excitement which few other projects can 
equal 9 and is one in which the whole class can participate. It 
helps to develop grou^p working Iskills and leadership. 

The lower grades can make simple puppets of cardboard fig- 
ures with .stdcks attached. A piiece of fabric draped over a-fin^r 

■ • ' ■ " i ' 

or fist and tied to form a head and dress, with features and otl^r 
details crayoned or painted ot%, serves as an effective' handpuppet* 
Children in the upper .elementary grades can make more elab- 
orate hand puppets and marionettes. These puppets may be made dLn 
variorus ways, using a w:LCie variety of materials. 

In the lower* grades, the puppet plays can be spontaneous; * 
either fanciful, mysterious^, comic, or growing -out of 'social stud- 
iea^r other* units in the school ctirricul&a. "These plays are of 
yery- short duration. ' * ^ 

\ The stage can be made from a large cardboard hc^, chairp^f 
tables,' the teacher's desk, or more elaboratte devices, depending 
on the grad<& level. P - ' ^ 

* The upper grades should plan their/cjwn. i^la^s before start- 
r^ng to make the puppets. "The class may write 'several . short plays 
'or one ^Icng one, depending on the wished of the children.' The 
"•eacher should not underestimate their creative ability/by having 

' '■ \ ■ ' • ■ ■ 

.hem work on a play which \some adult has written. 4^ ' 



Since in the upper grades there will be more involveiaent 
in the making of puppets, scenery, stages, and properties, the • 
"class" should be; divided into coinmitteesv The students^ can arrange-/ 
this largely on their own, with the teacher acting "as a guide* / 
This Jcin^ "of ' activity offers all of the children inr the class, 
opportunities to'^work together, share ideas, and show respect 
for one another's work* 



/ Since many articles and fine books have been published on? 
the'^ST^ject , the teacher can find loaterials and choose the type; 

of puppets to ciake\ which will suit the grade level of the students* 

- • ' ^ > , , : '7." : 

It must be remembered that the basic objective in creatiiig 

puppets is the opportunity offered to design througji another medium 



LETTERU5G AND POSTER MAKIHG 



Lettering and posters are communications devices, and since 



<C5 



', conaBanlcation is one of 'tiie prime 'functions o£ art, they may right- 
fully be accorded a place in. the 'elementary school art program. 
In including lessons in lettering and poster making in instruc- ^ 
t ion, however, avoid making these experiences dull. and tedious 
ones, encunibered by too many rules and regulations. Poster making 

• and lettering should be enjoyable eacperiences which the child will 
undertake with confidence whenever the need arises for brief, pre- 

^ , else and effective visxial commuiiications. 

Below are a few "Do's" and "Don'ts" of lettering and poster 



making for elementary schools. 



Lettering 



JDO 



DON'T 



Use lettering as the need a- 
rises for signs, posters and 
so forth • 

Think of each letter as a de-^ 
sign which may be widely var- 
ied, but ^ich must still be 
easily recognized* 

Teach the difference between 
'capitals and lowercase letters 

and urge consistency in their 
^xase* 

Talk about words and phrases 
as "design units" within the 
composition of a sign or pos- 
ter, each unit being a 
beautiful part of the \^ole* 



Make pages of practice alphabets 
which have no apparent use* 



Try to teach children to make 
specific style lettering or to 
imitate typeface such as Old 
English, Bodoni, Roman Gothic, 
and so forth. ; 

Dictate proper proportions of. 
capitals to lowercase letters 
and become involved with rulers * 
and .^tedious measurements * 

Crowd so much lettering on a sign 
or poster that the overall design 
will be poor. . ''^ 



,1 M 
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POSTERS 



DO 

^ • ■ " 

" ^se "poflters~to "xmblicize things-^^"- - 
of vital interest to -the children, 
such as school plays, elections, 
exhibits, and -projects growing 

"but of the curriculxm* 

Think of a poster lesson as an 
cpporttmity "for teaching about 
design (including line, forrn^ 
color, texture., and special 
relationships) • 

" i 

Make |$osters on varioxzs surfaces 
including cons true tion^ paper , 
wrapping- paper, cardboard, and 
so forth. 

Use ^int, cut paper, felt tip 
pens, and other laedia to make 
posters. 

Plan layout roughly in advance 
of working on the finished pro-: 
duct. 

Encourage neatness of '"product. 



DON'T . " 

" vUse children ■ s-;tixae :and- effort — 
to make posters for adult groups 
^in the conimunity whose special 
interests inay be of no concern 
to the ch?,ldfen. ^ 

Think only about cramming every 
scrap of information onta the - 
poster^ A poster that contains 
too much lettering and poorly 
considered d sign may never be 
read . 

Think that every poster must 
be made on an expensive poster 
board. 

Limit your medium to poster , ^ 
paint . 

Waste so much time on prelim** 
inary planning that the fun and 
spontaneity of the project wanes 
. before ther final draft., 

Become; so involved with lieat- 
nesa thAt stiffness is the only 
'result. 



RECOMMENDED ART ACTIVITIES 

•••• SUGGESTIONS REGARDING KINDS OF ACTIVITIES TO USE WITH CHILDREN 
AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS 



ART MEDIA 



Kindergarten - Grade 2 



Crayons 



V 



!• drawing with the point 
2. ^ broad stroke 
3 • crayon rubbings 

4. sjtencilxTig \ 

5 . crayoned textured surfaces ; 
6» "crayon resist 

^7. crayon textiles 
'8. cr^iyon over tempera 

9. crayon under finger paint 
10 • rubbed. crayon , . . 

11. suggested projects: posters^ 

inurals , designs , illustrative 

booklets 



Chalks (pastels and 
so ft -colored chalks) 



Drawing media 
(miscellaneous) 



Paints (opaque and 
, transparent water- 
color) 



1. drawing with the point 

2. broad stroke 

3. stencils 

4. chalk on wet paper 

5^ ^ chalk with buttermilk, liquid 
starch, or liquid soap 

6'. -chalk on textured stir faces 

?• various colored chalks on 
colored paper 

8. suggested projects*:' murals, 
designs, designs to music 

1* drawing with sticks and' 
twigs using ink or paint 
lead pencils 
ballpoint pens . . 
brushes , ' 

suggested projects: murals, 
designs, sketches 



2. 
3. 

5. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

8. 



■painting with wet brush 
blo't ted painting ' ^ ' 
•painting jon^wet paper 
, spatter painting, 
^sponge painting ^ 
string dipped in paint 
stenciling , | 

^ finger -painting 



f 
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RECOMMENDED ART ACTIVITIES - 



ART MEDIA ^ 

- Paints (con* t . > 



Cloys axid,atix#r xnodel- 
lug media 



'Paper (papier-mache , 
paper sculpture) 



Structuring xnedla 



Textiles 



Printing techniques 



Kindergarten - Grade 2 

9 .- painting " on texttired surfaces — 
su^ested projects: inurals, 
mo^es, response to music 

1. modeling X^hree-dimensional) 

2. iii&lsed and ezzibossed slabs 
3 • simple pottery - ^ 
4* suggested projects: pinched 

<pots, masks 9 figurines, tea 
tiles, plaques', trivets 

1. two and tlxree^-dimensional cut 
paper ^ 

2* elementary paper sculpture 

3. cut and torn paper mosiacs 

4. paper strip weaving 

5 . papier-mache .strips over rolled 
newspaper and stuffed--pa|>er bag 

6^ suggested projects: paper 
dolls, masks, kites, murals, 
booklets, dioramas 

1 • box and paper towel core 
structures . 

2. miscellaneous materials- scrap 
wool, spools^ wire mesh 

3« dioramas 

4. suggested projects: stabiles 
and free form sculpture ^ 

! ♦ .elCTiAitar^ Idbm weicts^ng 
2. spool weaving 
.3* elementary stitchery 
4. suggested projectg^ mats, 
hangings, belt^dolls, rugs 

1 • finger printing 
2. gadget printing 
3 • Vegetab le printing 
.4. ^^Bnoprinting ^ 

roll-on printing 

6. suggested projects: wrapping 
paper, booklet, booklet covers, 
designs 



iflECOMMENDED ART ACXrviTlES 



ART MEDIA. Kindergarten - Grade 2 

Miscellaneous !• mosaics of seeds ^ pebbles, 

f.. \. _ and assorted-inaterlals 

2. collages 

3. puppets *rlth sticks and paper 
bags 

' 4« salt and com starch beads 
5. basketry 



C5 
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RECOMMENDED ART ACTIVITIES 

ART MEDIA 

Cirayoiis _ 



Grades 3-5 



' ^oft-jcc^pred chalks) 



Im . . drawing ' _ _^ 

2^ broa4 strokes 
^3* crayon rubbiilgs 
4* stenciling _ 
5. crayoned textiles ^^-^ 

crayon resist - _ 

?• crayon, over tempera 

8. crayon over fing'erpaint *\ 

9. rubb;fed crayon 

' 10', • crayon ^gla^e , v 

11 • .^rayoneHgraving 
12.r *chippeds,and ironed crayons 
/is. crayon on texttired surface 
)l4v^l suggested project-s^ v*posters 

I illfUStratic^ns, murals > designs, 
S/ooklet covers, ctirjtains 

^ ■ r 

drawing with the point 
^broad strokes " 
stencils • • ^ 
chalk on wet paper ') 
charlk with buttermilk, liquid 
soap ^' 

chalk on textured surfaces ^ 
various colored chalks on 
colored paper 

suggested projects: murals,/ 
designs; -pictures 



1. 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8^ 



Drawing media 
(miscellaneous ) 



Paints (opaque and 
transparent water- 
color.) 



li drawing xri.th sticks and twigs* 

using -paint or ink 
2* lead pencils 
3. colored pencils 
4* ball point pens 
5. > shoe polish daubers 
6^ brushes 
7* feathers 

8. felt'cpens 

9. chat^coal or charcoal pencils 
10. suggested projects: xeiurals,^ 

designs, sketches, illustrations 

1. painting with wet brush 
2# painting^-with-dry brush • 



1^3 
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RE(X»fiiENDED AEiT ACTIVITIES 



ASX MEDIA 



Paints- (con't.) 



Inks and dyes 



Paper (papier-mache, 
paper sculpthire) 



Grades 3-5 , . 

3. ' painting on wet paper 

4. splatter painting 

5. sponge- painting / 

6. ^striixg painting 

7. ^ stenciling 
^ 8. finiger paintiM^ '\ . ^ - 

9 . painting on tSctured sttrf aces^ 

10 . b lot te3 ,paiE3yti4^b>th monb- | 
print- and. f olded^jiiper 

11. ;. -^niingiiiigs \. • ; \ 

12. "str^ .blcwiT:ig\"r<» ' ' * " - 

13. * , ^^^i^dexed paiiat on^wfet siirfaces 
14'. painting "with*:?^^^ media . - 
,15.^ ^ggested projects: - murals, 

response tx/mii^ic, portraits', 
' illustrations, poster^^ landr 
scapes, -still^lifes 

1. elementary' tie dyeing \^ 

2 . ink. ofver * tei^ra • . 

3 . drawing with* ink - 

4. suggested projects: /scarves,, 
wall hangings , ' articles of 
clothing 



Cl^s and other modeling 
media 



1. m6del:bng (three-dimensionaiy^ 

2. incised and embossed alabs 
3; simple pottery, .pinch and 

slab^jgrpe ' 
4. suggested projects:; masks, 
figurines , plaques , vases , 
candle holders, beads 

Ik two and* three-iiimensional cut 
paper ' / 

2. paper sculpture 

3. cut and torn paper mosaics 

4. papier-mach,e pu^ sculpture 

5 . .'^papfier-mache strips over rolled 

newspapers or armatures 

6. single' form laminated papier- 



JCECatOiESDJED AST ACTIVITIES 
ART MEDIA 

Carving medtfi 



grades 3-5 



St:rudti:i^lng medla^ 



Teirtlles 



Printing techniques 



. soaxjp carv^&g 
2t'-' ;plaster ^ ' . — v - • 
3 • building ^ supply ccmpax^ -pro-^ . 
- ^ ducts, such as ftoam glass ^ - 
fite brick, featHer rotk 
suggesl^ed. projects: sculp- ' 
^ t^rev plaques a . 

box and toweX st3ructxire& 
2« mlscellaneoxxs materials: 
y . scr.ap wood, spools, ^wire mesh ^ 

3, * string sculpture 

* 4^ wire sculpture and combinations^ 
5v toothpick sculpture ^ 
6, " reed sculpture , * \^ 

si^gges ted projects:' stabiies, 

mobiles . ^ ^ . 

1* slir5>le loom weaving > 

2* straw weaving 

3* spool weaving 

4, rake type loom weaving 

5* reed weaving ^ 

6, stltchery , 

7 • applique 

8» stenciling 

9» block printing 

10. braiding 

11. suggested projects: scarves, 
small rugs, pot holders, mats, 
purses, wall hangings, curtains, 
belts, afghans 

!• . gadget and natxore foarm printing 
'"^ 2. vegetable printing 

3. mpnoprintlng 

4. 2»ll-on printing 

5. built-up block printing 

6. wax Sprinting 

suggested projects: wrapping 
^ paper, covers for boxes, book- 
lets, designs, caofds, fabrics - 
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^ART ACTXVITIES: 

m^y - ■ - 



iiBT MEDIA 



Mlscellatieons* > 



Grades 3-5 ; . . 

l.n mosaics or seed ^ pebbles 

and asdorte4 inaterlals 
2* collages ^ ■ 

3-. puppets - hand, flngei^^ sock^ 

' • box ' ; 

4 •v^ simple jewelry:' cage stones 
tooled foil pins, ^tilaster of 
paris $>tT;s, and eairrings, 
.vddds . i 

5# basketry-' 



RECQMMBNDEP ART ACTIVITIES 

f 

ART MEHIA. ' - ' 
Crayons . 



Grades 6-8/ 



X. 



dr'awing > - 
2\l broad /stxokes ' ' 

crayon >ruDbings- ' • ^ 
'stenciling " . . , ^ ' 

crayon textiles . * 
crayon r'esist 
crayon over trenipera 
crayon over finger paint 
rubbed crayon ^ 
crayon glaze ' ^ • 

crayon engraving ^' . %\ 

^chipped and ironed ' crayons 
toe i*:'ed .crayon ' 
.xtSrayon on textured surfaces 
suggested projects:^ i?iurals, ^ 
designs , sketching , booklets , 
illustrations, curtains, 
stained glass windows ^ ^ 



4. 
5. 

6^. 
7-. 
8. 
9. 
10 • 

■ii. 

12. 
^13. 
14. 
15. 



Chalks * (pastels ^d soft 
colored .chalks) 



43 



Drawing media 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

;* 

8. 



1. 
2., 
3. 
4. 

s: 

.6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



drawing with "the point 
broad stroke 

stencils y 

chalk on wet paper 

chalk with buttermilk, liquid 

soap ' ' 

chalk on textured surfaces ; 

-e^arious colored cha^s on 

colored pa'per / 

suggested projects: murals, ^ 

designs., pictures - 



drawing with sticks and twigs 

lead pencils . 

6olored penc 

shoe *po^sh dauber*s 

ball point pens 

brushes ' . 

feathers ' ^ ^ - 

felt pens 

charcoal or charcoal pencils 
grease V pencils ' 
suggested projects: murals, 
de^igns^ sketches, illustrations 



BECCftftiENDED ART ACTIVITIES 

■ ■ , e " ■ ". ♦ . - 
ART MEDIA . • : , Grades 6''$ 



.7 



FRir 



Paints Xopa^^ - painting wttli wet brushy 
transparent watercolor) 2. painting with dry brusli 

' * : . 3* painting with wet paper. \ S 

i , 4. splatter painting 

* . • 5*^ sponge painting - 

' ^ 6* string painting 

• ' . - 7. stenciling , ^ 

. . 8. finger painting ' 

• - f s 9» painting on 'textured surfaces 

; , 10* blotted 'painting, both inono- 

■ : \ ^ ^ -print- and> folded paper- 

i ' ^ 11 nriTlglings\ \ 

^ ' ^ • 12^^ 'straw blowing 

13/ powdered *tiaint on wet * . 

^ ' ' C" _ surfaces. '\ - 

• / 14 • painting with mixed media 

^ ^ 15 • suggested p>rojects: murals; 

_ / ; response to\ music, portraits, 

' \ ^ . i ^Illustrations, posters, land- ^ 

^ ' . - • s^pes, still-lifes, 



Inks -and'dyes elen^tary tie dyeing 

^ -^/T."^ ink over tempera 

3» drawing with ink 

- 4. brush painting with r dye . . 

5* suggested proje^jts:' scarves, 

- - wall hangings, articljes of 

clothing ^ 

Clays and other modeling IV modeling (three-dimensional) 
joedia 2, incised and einbosaedr slabs 

3.J simple pottery, pinch and 
' ' / /.slab tjrpe^ 

. / . /4. suggested prbjects: ^ masks, 
'figtnrines, plaqxies^ vases, 
, candle holders , beads ^ 



Pa^er (papier-xnache, !• two ^nd thr,ee-dimensional , 

paper sculpture) cut -paper • 

2, paper sculpture 

3, cut and torn paper; mosaics 
— \ . > 4« papier-mache pulp "sculpture . 

^ ^ 5. papier-mache strips over 

rolled iMwspaper^ or armatures 
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RECOMMENDED ?ART ;A^J5n:TIE S 
iffiT HEDIA 

' r^k'pex (con't^) 



Carving, media 



Structuring media 



ruct^ 



Textiles 



Grades 6-8 

6* single form laminated * r 

papier ^=iiiache • ^ 

7^ crepe .and -tissue papler-mac&e, 
8* -fltiggested projects » : taaok« , 
klt^s, ornaments," books > 
muTAls • ^ / 



Printing techniques 
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soap carving 

? 2 • wood 

3* planter ; 

4* salt block 

5* mixttire < ^ " 

' suggested -projects: sculpture, 

. ; plaques, to tern, poles 

1. box raid towel core structures 

2 . miscellaneous 'materia«L; 
scrap wood, spools, wl^F mesh, 

3 . string sculpture . . ' r . 

4 . wire sctilpture an^ comblEiatioiis ^^r- 

5 . toothpick sculpture 

6. reed sculptjare* ^ 

7. suggested: projects: st^iles, 
" mobiles . 

1^ harness loom weaving 
2 m simple loom weaving 

3 . ' spool' weaving * 

4. r^e type loom weaving 
5«/ re^ weaving * . 

6. stitchery 

7. applique . • 

8 . stenciling ' 
9*, block printing 

10. • rug. hooking- " ^ 

V 11, braiding ' ^ 

^2. /-^ati^ 

13. sugg^ted projects: scarve^ 
rug*, \ pot holders, mata, 
purses> wail hangings, curtains, 

£s, afgiians, tablecloths, 
skirts ^ - 



jadget^^and nature printing 
lo^getable printing 



RECC»iMENDED ART AC^VlttES^ 
ART MEDIA . ^ 



'Prltitlng techniques' 



Miscellaneous 



Crkdes S-8 



\ 



^ 3. modoprinting . ' - " 
., 4. roKL-on printing 

5. built-up T>iock -printing ^ 

6. wax printing 

7. silk screen 'printing 
/8.', soap printing 

9,. ^ linalevjn block printing , 
10\; t^bod block printing 
*%11* plastier block engravinjg 
\ 12 clay* block printing \ 
13 mf glass^ lithography 
14 • suggested project s<- box 
covers,* cards, booklets, 
fabrics, designs, wall 
- hangings 



1. mosses of seed, • pebl^es, , 

. and assorted materials 
2# collates , ^ 

3. ^ hand artd finger puppets of 

all varieties 

4. marionettes ^ - 

5# %siinpl^ Jewelry: caged stones^ 
tooled foil pins, 'papier-mache, 
beads and bracelets, clay beads 
seed beads, plaster of paris 
pins and earrings, wood 

6, basketry 



RECIPES 



■ / 
i 



GESSO . ■ '. i ' ' ' 

'• ■ - • . ' .. ■)-.•'■ 

10 teaspoons whiting (precipitated ^chalk) 

^ . - - ' water to make a thick cream • * 

6 teaspoons glue • , 

1 teaspoon varnish " * 

4 teaspoons boiled linseed^ oil . -j,. 

.The whiting catx be piirchased at mogt hardware^storea. 'Boil for 
5.0 minutes in a double boiler,. Color by. (Sdding powder paints 

. : ^ - ' ^ ^ > ' . " ' . ' .. / 

SELF-HARDENING CLAY " / ^ , \^ v~ . 

This clay hardexis' in drying and requires no firing* It can be 4 . 
brought commercially in craft stores or supply houses J It is \ 
practical ^to use *^hen you have no kiln, or when yoju do not^.wish 
to -fire^ young children's work. To make your own, add: 
1 part-dextrin to ^ 
T 19 pari:s off clay f loxir ^ ^ . 

- Dextrin added t^ clay will harden the pieces sd they will bed aub* ^ 
^ stantial enough ta la% without firing. Be siire to use the «extrin 
made frOTi yellow corn.^^ L (White Sextrin is not satisfactory) • ^^fflc- 
trin m^ also be worked into wet clay. I][se one teaspoonful of 
I dextrin to one poxmd ^f wet clay- The pieces may >6 printed when 
' dry. M { 

silk: SCREEN PAINT , ^ 

; ' - . ^ ^ ' ' / . ' - ■ ^ , . . ■ 

1. Plain finger paint (creamy, consistency) ' - 

2. \^Commercial silk screen paint " 

.' .^ ^ 3. I'Tempera silk screen- paint : \ . . . 
, * tempera^" paint 

soap if lakes 

< water . ^ - - _ ' ^ ' . ; ^ 

\ \ add a small quantity of soap flakes to the temperalto 

give it a viscosity and to deter drying;' add water to 
/ V, It only if necessary. If paint is too thick, it will . 

* clog the" screen: if it is too "thin, it will run \ - ^ 

4.. Liqiiid starch' silk screen paint: • . 

liquia starch ^ . : 
y, powder paint 
^ ' add liquid, starch to powder paint ^unt;il it is the con- ^ 
sistency^Qf light paste " 
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; BL0C3C PRIHTINg' INKS V ' ' ■ . 

-Water dolxiable . - * " * y 

conanerclal type j • , 

'2. dry tempera and liquid starch 

Oil base . . - <t . ^ ' ; • ■ 

1, ^CDsnerdal type ^ ' - > ? *^ j. 

"2» 2 p«rts pcwder paint ' . * 

V ' 1 part linseed oil . ^ / j . 

i part varnish. a ^ - . 

f Mix to the consistency of a smooth paste** This spreads on evenly > 
. huVwlll"iK>t dry .quic>:ly. Good for a^^ paper witfi a rou^-terturcd 
-'surface* ' " ' • ^ - . 

Varnish baser J ^ - ^ « / 

, 3 parts powder paint ' ' / 

, 1 part yamish ' ^ - * ^ ^, = 

SflLX'With a pallet te fckife 'on glass*. Use a bray er or printing 
roller, rolliiig it back- and ^orth untii the mixture is tacky be- 
fore applying it to the blbck; This will dry quicker than the 
oil^base ink and is suitable tOtiUse on .non-absorbent > saooth- 
* finish paper* This mixture can be thinned with dtenaturedr-a^lcohol^' 



SM-T i^^.CORNSTARCH^MIX 

% cup salt ' \ ^ , " ( 

%- Cup .cornstarch ). • stir thoroughly; " . ^ 

^^rCup water ' ) - ^ 

Mix above liigredients and cdok over low heat stirring; constant- 
ly r ' When mixture turns to one lump, 'it Is reAdy to work. Must 
be shapeid quickly* J If le;ft over.ni^t, cover with danq> cloth to 
|:eep-^jctxire soft. It is difficult to create ^anyt^iing over 6" 
tilgh.^ A hole in the bottom oJ^ the figurert^ill speed dryli^. Fig- 
ures should dry about 2 weekfe- before painting. Can be painted 
wlthVater color or tempera and coated with shellac or varnish. V 



Suggestions: ^ ^ j 
puppet heads^ 
-5 small sculpture pieces 

• * farm animals 

/ Christmas ornaments , ^ . 

^ Asbestos ^Modeling Materials: To one cup of powdered asbestos 
- (from hardware stor'e) add one teaspoon powdered wheat paste, 

Moisten with enough water t<5^ make it a consistency for mod-. 
^ ellngl ' . o * r — - - . 



Fabric Paint: K fabric ^aint that is ■''fast" may be made by mixing 
the, white *^f /an . egg or powdered albumen (one to three parts) 
with t^enrpera wd€er coloi:. To this mixture, add^ teaspoon 
of -vinegar. After the design has been-paipted on the fabric, 
place the fabric ^f ace down between two papers . Steam with • 
a hot iron and 'damg cloth/ This sets the colors and makes 
them fa.st* ' . 

FixatlVes: Mix one part shellac with two parts denatured^ alcohol * 
i Spray on chd Ik, ^ charcoal, or pastel' pictures with an atqm- 
• izer 'or insect spr.ay gun. ^ - 

■ • ■ ^ ■ ■ ' - . 

- 'iSTUse^ skim milk. (All cream must be "taken off.) Lay the chalk 

or charcoal painting flat on ar' table front down. , Paint the 
back of tlie painting with skimmed milk. Let the , painting i' 
' stay 'flat xintil dry. This will prevent smudging. the smear- 

■ . * y > 

Use whey from sour milk as fixative on cHalk pictures • Do 
not holdt the ^pray too close tb the picture • . ^ 

FlameprQpfing Solution: Mix ninfe ounces borax and foinr ounces 

boric acid in one _gallon warm water Apply to fabrics, \^ ^ 
paper streamers and all other inflammabX^^ terns by d±pp6ig', 
brushing, or spray^g^. Washing removes the solution, R^^i 
peat .the process irLyou wish th^ material ^ta remain flame \ 
proof, t * . ' / • * ' ^/ 

, - '^t . " " . 

Textile Paint Substitutes Mix 12 drops vinegar, 6 drops lemon 
juice/ and 3 ounces of turpentine with- tempera or 'oil 
paints . Af ^:er the material has been painted and dried , 
the colors may be set by using a -pressing cloth saturate<i 

- with diluted white vinegar and pressing with a hot iron. 



1. Sseiii-moist tempera paint - ♦ 

2* paint liquid starch on paper and ^dd liquid or dry- paint 
3; -laundry starch finger paint: ' ^ 

2 qxiarts boiling water . ? . * ' 

^1 cup soap flakes • ' i V 

1 cup laxmdry starch \^ / - 

%, cup talcum powder * : 

• * " ■ ' ' • • . 

Dilute starch in a cupful of cold water, . ^dd remaining water 
slowly^ stiihriiig starch coti^aiitly to avoid lumping. Stir in 
Wap- flakes and talctam -powder. This xitL 11 make about 5 pints • 
•So^p flakes added to the paint, acts as a binder* "This recipe 
can be used to ^ingjerpaint on glass or over a heavy coat of 
cz'ayons* 

4. cornstarch finger paint; ^. 
^ % cup cornstarch 

1 qiiart boiling water ^ ^ ^ 

Dissolve the starch in a small amount <of cold water and^gradually 
add the hot water. Cook until clear-. To keep from drying add 
2 tablespoons of glycerine; to keep from souring add oil of cloves 
or oi€ of ^ wintergreen • . ' : 

For color use poster paint, India ink, or powder paint mixed with 
water to a consistency of a smooth paste. 



PAPIER-MACHE 
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1 . Flour "and sa^ mixture 
In a large pan mix- 

1 cup Jf lour • ^ 

2 tAlespoons salt / * 

1 cup cold water , * ^ 

Beat out all lumps, 
add 6 cups hot water, 
^ cook, stirring constantly, to a boil. \ 
Mixture will be thick-easy* to carry from home to classroom; • 
can be thinned co desired consistency. 
/Will 'keep about 3 days in a cool place. 

2. Liquid starch 

Add 1% :gal Ions of wate^ to % gallon starch 
W£ll keep a long tin^ . . . 



3.^ Elmers- glue : 
Mix % gliie and % water • . ^ , ' 

Should be lised as soon as possible, mixture will separate 

* ^ «• 

Any of the above methods can be used with strips of newspax>er 

over a dframe of chicken wire or plastic bottles. The floxir and. 

starch mixtures can be used to soak small^pieces of papers over 

night and modeled like clay* 

• ^ ■ ■ 

SALT DODGH . ' ^ , . . / 

% cup flour , . 

% cup salt " ^ ^ ' ^ 

Mix thoroughly, adding few drops of water at a time xmtil a 
ball of dough foruxS* powdered tempera may be added to fc£nt xalx* 
ture* / . , . ^ 

Suggestions: Lapel pins . 

Christmas ornaments " . - 

. relief rfaps , * . - " 



WOOD STAINS 

!• Mix powdered tempera paint with linseed oil or- turpentine 
uatll flowing consistency, is reached, 

^2* Rub crayons with the grain of the wood. Rub the wood, vigor- 
o\i&ly with a cloth saturated in lixiseed oilv 

3. Waterproof lacquer - mix powder paint with a gltihss' oil« 

•4. Enamel - add clear shellac, lacquer, or.vamish^o the pow- 
der paint imtil a desired brushing consistency is reached. 



MODELING MATERIALS 

!• Plaster of Paris 

* Pour the ' approximate amoimt of watet needed for a mold ^ into 
a container (one qliart of water for 4 cups of planter of parls 
is a good proportion to use)« Add plaster tintll a small mound 
stays on the surface of the water, and then stir until Itrithlck' 
. .ens* Pour into a mold, form, box, or any container which will • 
hold plaster firm until it sets. The form or box should be a 
little larger' than the size of the finished carving. Afj:er 
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planter has set, it can., be removed from the form* Even thougji 
still wet, it ±3 ready for carving* It will stay daid^for sev- 
eral day.s or can he resoaked 'in water and then curved or shaped 
with tools* 

2* Zonalite Mixture I ' * 

4 parts, conrse Zonalite (a building material) 
• ' 2 parts sand \ • * 

- ' 2 narts cement r \ 
water 

Mix* ingredients and; potir into a wax carton. Allow to dry for 
three days.' Peel the carton away and carve with a coping saw, 
nail file or tongue depressor.' Paint with varnish, or shellac. * 

3* " "Zonalite Mixtxire II ^ ' . ' " C 

• • " ' 'J — 

l.part dry Zonalite 

3 parts vermicullte- 

water ' - . 

-Add water gradually until the mixture looks like a cooked cereal. 
Pour into a box or- form and allow it to dry for \ week, then ^ 
carve. -> - 1 ^ * 

... . - - ■ .- . ■ . ' ^ ^ 

4. Dou gh p. ' . 

Modeling material * ' - . " - 

4 cups flour , ' 
^2 cups water 

1% cups salt ^ ' ^ . 

coloring as desired 

Mix flour with table salt, add coloring to' water and mix all ingre- 
dients- together. If too spongy*, add more salt. Knead thorougihly. 
Mixtirre keeps in good condition for a week and ,jnay be reused' daily. 
Store in. covered crock. ^ ' ' 

* 5. Paraffin - .„ - " ^ 

Melt paraffin in a pan placed in- very hot water, never directly 
over thfe fire. Pour it into another container. When it has so- ' 
lidified but is still soft, mo<fel it as you Would any other plastic 
material. The warmth of the hands wij.1 keep it soft^^ especially if 
you dip your hands in warm ^/ater . " 

* . " ** 

If color is wanted, shave a little wax crayon into. the paraffin 
while it is melting, ♦ A marbleizgd effect i's brought about by 

• ' ' } .' "■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

• I - r • ■ ;•■ ■ 

• ^. • • \ 121 \ * ^ 
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(f addixis the wax after the paraffin is-P^nelted. Crushed colored 

> chaBc xoay also be added* * ' 

\ * - ^ . 

When 1^ object is molded, dip it in cold water to harden. Pol- 
ish the paraffin by rubbing it with a cotton cloth* 



SAWDUST MpDELING 



^ 1. Saw^st \ 

Wall paper ^paste 
- Water * \ ■ 



Mix eqti&l pai^s/ If tb^ mixture is sticky, add. more sawdust. 



2. 2 cupff. sawdust - . . -r 

1 cup piaster, of p.ar is ^ * 
% cup \^eat paste or wall paper paste, 

2 cups water ' ^ x 

Mix ingredients. Add water gradually until a modeling" consist- 
ency is reached. Excellent for ^mppet heads,- fruits, vegetables, 
masks, figures, animals. ^ 

. 3 . Textured Sawdust \ 

Sawdust - ^ ^ 

Powdered paint \ 

water^ ' j . 

^ ' ^ ^- / ■' ^ '\ . - * ' ■ ■ y 

Mix /powder paint ^ with water: to a. thin cream' consistency. Spread 

on a newspaper to dry. 'Use it to sprinkle on*a glued surface for 

a t'extured effect • ^ , . » ^ . . . 

INKXPKHSIVE SUBSTiarUTE FOR CLAY " . . 

1. Crepe Clay ^ ^ \ • 

- ■ ^ • ^ " ' ■ . ■ - ; ^■ 

1 fold of crepe paper - any color 

.1 tablespoon of salt mixed with . 

*' I cup flour I - 

water ' , • 

Cut the crepe paper into tiny pieces (cpnfetti size). Place in 
a large bowl; add only enough water to cover the paper. Allow 
it to soak for 15 minutes and pour off the excess water; add. 
enough qf the flour- salt mixture to inake a stiff dough. Knead 
well until it is blended with the crepe paper. 



2\ Flour Clay ^ • ^ " ' . 

1 cup fiour r i / \ 

' 1 c^P salt . . \ 

: 1 roimded teaspoon powdered alum 

_Add water s lovly. _aiid Jknead until.„a . .claylike cqnsis^^^ 
3. Cornstarch Clay" " - \ ' 



% cup cornstarch 

1 cup salt 

1 cup boiling water 




Boil to a soft ball^tage and Imead on wa»<E^per until xaalleable. 
Wrap in a wet cloth tp keep a few days. These substitutes may 
be handled exactly like clay, ' They may be 'pressed on maps tp 
make a relief , and, when dry^ either substitute can be painted. 
They retain, shape without crumbling. For a colored miacttire, add 
powder paint to the water" when mixing it. 

4. .Sawdust-wheat paste clay iqixture ' ^ ' \ 

8 parts, sawdust ' - - 

1 part wheat paste - ^ - 

2 parts dry clay 

^ 5 parts water. . ' 

Mix together'^'Mwdust, wheat paste, and dry clay. Add water. This 
mixture is esp^t;ially good for modeling clay puppet heads. When 
thoroughly dried^it is almost as hard afi wood. 

5. Quickdrying pulp papier-mache* 

. 4 cups^ papier-mache pulp 

1 cup plaster of Paris 
~ ^. teaspoon commercial ^glue ^ , ^ " . 

Rnead to the consiatency of heavy dc?u^. It will dry in from three 
■to ,six hoiirst. . • 

6. Modeling pulp -/ - - . 

' - ■ » .. 

^Add one' cup of plaster of ?^is 'to one gallon of any papier-mache 
pulp. . Mix. thoroughly. ; - Suitable^ for modeling fruit, vegetables, 
toys, animals, etc. ^ -^"^Z 

: y - ' ■ - ' ■ ■ 
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7. Crepe papier-mache' ^ ^ 

* * . ■* *» 

"To make crepe papier -mach^ , prepare a. packed cTxpful^ of crepe paper 
cut in small ijieces. Add enough water to wet th? paper thoroughly 
and. soak overnight . Then mix and rub the wet paper into a very 
fine pulp« Ne:^t add 4 to 5 tab lespoonfuls of flour and- 2 tabler . 
spoonfuls of sarlt. Work this mixture .thoroughly until tt is the 

Consistency ^ b a<ided if "desired* Mix ~ 

a batch .for eao|x color to be used* . 

8. Papier-mache pulp 

.Tear newspapers into small pieces. Soak in \?ater overnight- Next 
day boil for two hoxirs. Drain the excess water, leaving the pulp* 
' Add. one cupful of school paste or wheat flour to 5 cupfuls of 
well-mixed pulp. The mass is then ready to be used as a modeling 
meditm. " " , ' 

t * 

9 . Single form laminated papier -mache 

r ^ ■ - ■ ■' 

Paste six layers of ixewspaper together. Add a seventh layer of 
paper, toweling. Cut the pasted layers into and* interesting form 
and gently shape the edges. Pinch them securely. Let dry thor- 
oughly. Decorate wdLth paint. 

10. Clay Papier-mache ^ ' 

Soak newspaper in slip (liquid clay)- instead of the usual wheat 
paste and water* This mixture is excellent for making, a firm, 
yet brittle objects The finished piece will crack and break when 
dropped or hit with a hard object. This is ideal for making a 
pinata at Christmas time* 

. : - PAPER- SCITLPTURE ^ 

Manipulation of paper for sculptiire effects, pap^r sculpture, -is 
a method of handling diry paper to . develop a three-dimensional 
object:. Paste-, staples, pinS:> clips, paper fasteners, or tape 
can be used to attach one dry piece of paper to another. 

Some, basic approaches to mtanipulation' and cutting the papezj' -should 
be taught* Eacperimentation by the students should be encouraged. 

Paper sculptiir.e is created by pimdiing holes, cujtting, tearing, 
bending, twisting, fluting, scoring, perforating, pleating, curl- 
ing . fringing, pinking, rolling, weaving and braiding paper and 
fastening it into three-dimensional- forms.. 



Chlldren should be taught how to cut ^apee from folded paper ^ 
such as circles, squares and cones, cylinders and triangles; how 
to cut surface texture on the f orms thfey tiave created* 

!• Box Sculpture ^J. V / 

Free-standing, three -^timensional objects raa^ be created in all 
the Vieraeiitary grades Materials "^^ needed foi*^ this activity are 
a collection of an a^brtmen^^f ^oxes which vary in size and 
shape, mailing tubes of dif flilBMMipngths and diameters, spools, 
paper rolled iato cylinderical^ifi^pes , colorful magazine- pages , 
metallic, cellophane,' rough , and smooth papers, paper bags and 
sand paper. I The paper ican be rolled, pleated, folded and fringed* 
Past^T^glue, paper fasteners, staples, string^^d wire are also 
neede^ . \ « ■ > . ' 

Yoimger children can paste the x:ontainers together and create 
shaped at random and paint -th^. Older children should make *plans 
bef ore'^tarting , perhaps arranging the material together several 
. different ways before the final decision. • • . 

Details should be^ encouraged and added, such as cut paper and mo- ^ 
saic designs • - Buttons, beads, shells,^^and small stones also add ' 
interest as well as texture to the box sculpture. 

"2. J Ft?ee- standing forms ^ ^ , - ^ 

Colored or construction paper rolled, folded into cylinders, cones, 
squares, rectangles, dj: triangles is fastiened together to cremate 
interesting' and unusi^l forms . ^ . \ ' * 

The main problem in this project is to develop free standing foinas. 
The base or appenages must suppprt^the completed object. Through 
experimentation, children will discover which shapes will be the 
be^t for- the b^e and how-to fasten the parts together. Supi^le- 
ment the trinmings with a variety of miscellaneous materials, such'' 
as buttons, pins, jewelery and metallic paper. 

3. Picture- Making with Pap'^^- : • 

: The- paper for this project should be varied in color, textxire, 
and weight and should be available in several shapes and sizes. 
Odds and ends of papei^ from newsprint td corrugated cardboard, 
including metallic and shiny, matte as well as transparent, should 
be provided so that children can select whatever type they may 
require. Allow the children to select their own choice of paper - 
which is stimulating and exciting; always encourage experimentation 



Ordinary schpojl paste for the younger children is suf ficientV For 
older johildrenl, provide a variety of paste, glue^ niusilage, and 
pap^sr cement* \Paste '^can be spread on witii fingers, brush, or paste 
sticks. InstmctSs,,tlxe children not to use too much paste but spread 
it thinly^ so the finished picture will not be messy* 

The paper xnay -be torn as well a,s cut.- - 

7 . ^ _ , ^ _ _ ^ _^ 

"\ " " ' ' ' ~" "" " ■ ■ " ^ ^ . ... - 

The children should be taught to. fold, bend, twist, stretch, score, 
.fringe y curl and pleat the paper. Principles of good design should 
be encouraged at all times. — 

The upper elementary school children should be encouraged to build 
up their composition with "paper> to develop a three "-dimensional 
effect. - . ^ r ^ ' ■ 

• ; , ^. . \ . ; ■ 

For ^dded interest, children should be encouraged to experiment ' 
with varied media used over areas requiring detail. Papers (shiny, 
metallic , or ' corrugated) sequips , glitteir, ribbons , and other . shiny 
surface materials will add interest to ti^e design. 

• ' . ' . CARVING MEmA ' ' ' 

The carving media are those mater ialj^whidfa occur natmrally in 
large chunks or are pressed or'mJyldieiijLntp^ Ixamps prior to being . 
worked^ Stone, wood, plaster , paraffin, soap, styrofoami salt 
licks, and various plastics are examples of ^carving media. Clay 
may be carved also, although it is generally considered a model- 
ing medium* ^ 

Carving is ^a- stibtractive approach to sculpture. " The carver begins 
with the solid -chunk and scrapes, chips, cuts, files, or sands _ 
away parts of the chunk which he does not want, leaving thpse parts 
which will compose the desired sculptural forms. Small bits are 
constantly subtracted from the i^oleand, once severed, are not xe- 
joined to the sculpture.. The carving 'process differs from the . 
modeling^process in that the Matter is an additive approach to 
sculpturet where bitfs of plastic materials (such as clay) are added, 
and blehded onto a beginning limip, which^is sxnall, until the final . 
work, is built up. 

1. ' Soap ■ . I ■ " 

This is probably the easiest and most yielding material for carving 
in the elementaary grades. Carve and 8«c&ps: with tongue depressors, 
popsicle sticks, scissors^, blades, fingernail files, or other tools 
which are not dangerously sharp- Keep designs simple and avoid 
thin forms ^which will break easily. - Try making smooth, curving. 



abstract shapes with rounded corners and hollowed depressions* - f. ^ 
Try reproaentatlonal forms pf people, aninials, birds, and fishr. ' ^ 
Textxire the surfaces with scratches and lines to suggest hair*^ 
fur, or feathers,, or palish to a high gloss with a soft cloth.v 
Because of the more advanced thinking involved in carving, third 
grade is probably the earliest practical level for introducing it* 

:.2, Wax....... ' ^: _ : _ .„ •, _ 



"Using the paraffin blocks avaxlable in the grocery stores, carve 

low relief (ba^e-relief ) sculptures into % inch blocks, or melt 
V several block^ together ^nd pour into a milk carton to form a lar- 
; gex block.^ — Old candles and wax crayons may added to the melted 
>^araffin for color. Carve as soap. Do. not throw away the scraps. 
They c^an be melted .down and used' again. . 

3 . Woods 'i V 

. ■■ . . ' • , -/ • ■ " , - . • ^ 

Soft woods such a l^alsa, soft pine, or basswood may be^\^rved by 
older^ elementary schoo.l children. Forms should be carefully planned 
in advance and possibly dr^wn on the surface of the bL^cfc. ' . ^ . ^ . 

Large areas of wood to^be removed may be cut out wit?h a coping' saw 
.prior to .carving smaller forms with a knife. Wood files or ra^ps 
will help to round out tlie curviesJ Textures may b^chippiaxor ^ 
gouged into *the surfaces 03;. pieces may be sanded smooth. I^ave un- 
finished, or Wax, shellac, or varnish the surfaces. Detail^ may 
also be painted oh the sculpture. Since the use of sharp kr 
or linoleum gouges is required, avoid wood carving until -fifth or 
sixth jgrade. Even then, not all children wi^ll have. the strength 
and manual dexterity required. 

Plaster 

blaster of Paris may be carved almost as easily as wax or soap, 
but is less yielding and somewhat brittle. Mix with Water and 
cast in a milk cartosi or otherrsmall box. Various grainy substan- 
ces such as Wnd, sifted dirt, saw dust-^, used coffee groundis, or^ 
vermiculite may be'.added to achieve the gi5:anular effect o£ stonei 
"Add a small amount of tempera for interesting tonal effects. When 
carving, avoid slender appendages which will crack off. 'Surfaces 
may be textured or smooth.- Be careful not' to wash plaster doxm the 
drain where it will harden and^clog the 'pipes. If several periods^ 
are devoted '.to carving the blocks, wrap it in wet towels between 
work sessions.. .The. moist block carveis easily and is not* dusty. 

5. Foam Glass , 

This is an ii^isnlating .material which may be purchased at a building 
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.susply house. .It is very eas^ily carved with a nail file or, other' 
"safe" tools. - 

6. Salt-Bl^ck ' : / 

Salt licks are cast ^blocks of* salt, white or colored used for farm 
animals-.'. Salt catves like soft stone. Use stcjiie chisels and IIlal>• 
_le.ts•_ - Stnooth_.stirfaces_wlth_f iles^„ p 

resexnbles fliie -grain isarble. 

7 . Clay carvings , • \ . • 

This xaay be done by forming a solid block of cl^y Cw6ll wedged and 
free of bubbles) and carving like soap. Allow the clay to dry to 
"leather hardness" for best results. It may be polished to a ht g h 
gloss by rubbing with a dry cloth or paper towels . If the piece 
is not thicker than tTciree-fotirths of anrinch, it may be fired. ' 
Thick pieces must be hollowed out prior to firing. 

. " CUT PAPER MURAL* I 

Creating a cut naper urural is an exciting experience for children. 
First, a topic should be decided upon, with the class sharing in 
the general planning. Originally, imagination, and responsibility 
by every member in the class are the basis of -a successful mural.. 

A variety of paper is needed^ for this activity. Children can help 
to collect an assortment of paper (from tissue paper to a-^card*- 
board and boxes of all sizes and shajpes) which will add to . the three ^ 
dimensional design. Before starting the mural, the students should 
be taught how to mahupulate paper. 

Forms made of modif led cubes, cylinders i cones and other geometric 
shapes can be^paste^ or glued to €he background. Other materials 
two- and three-dimeiiteional, such as wire , string, and small /pieces 
of' wood • of various sizes and shapes , can be used . Odds and ends 
of buttons, rick-rack^ braid, paper doilies, and self -edgings are 
only a i^ew. of the extlras that make a mural exciting. Crayons, 
temper ia-, chalk \?ater color j,. Taild : color and , cd.Ijbxed paper /wi 13^ ^. add . , 

-to- the attractiveness of the mural. . ^ J - . 

" ' . . , ■ - ' - * ... . • 

^. -."^ ■ • ' ' ' ' " ■ " . ^ . - ■ 

Gare should be taken 'not to paste everyj^hdng down flat. Good col-^ 

or distribution, composition, center of •interest, unity ^ balance, ; 
proportion will help make an outstanding imjral. Avoid the occur- 
rence of too many islated forms Inr^pace by ^coar aging placement 
of one' object crver another , -forming, a pleasing overlapping pattern. 




clay - pinch modeled figure ^ ' ' 

Making a small pipch .modeled figure offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for tiie development of the creative imagination in children. 

Figures made in this w^y should be small*. * Start with a- portion 
of wedged clay of medium-soft consistency about the size and shape 
of a cheese-spread* glass. /-Grasp this elongated cylinder in the 
right hand" and squee^ X^hile" still" holding t-he clay^, - strike one- 
end of the wad lightly on the table top . to flatten. it slightly. 

Set the' flattened enc3t of the. wad on a tile or plaster bat so \^rk 
can be turned and seen from all si-des during the modeling. 

Examine thei squeezed clay for suggestions :of form or f igxWe^ aixid; 
Sdd any details, needed to amplify it. Ears can.be pinchecT to 
shape; eyes made by pinching bits from the mass, and parts of the 
shape; accented with finger modeling* Let the fingers be the only 
modeling .tools, and remove none of the clay of the original cyclin 
der for the most direct effects . ' ^ - 

When modeling of the. figure is complete, let it dry very slowly 
and completely .before firing.^ • ' 

Cldy - pinch pot method ' 

The ancient pinch pot method of making pots serves as. an excellent 
intro^duction^ to clay. The size of , the pot is determined by the 
amount of clay that can easily be held and worked with the hands. 

Materials needed: ^ , 

clay : V ■ , ^ ^ , ^ ■ . ^ ^ 

simple tools for smoothing and polishing . " ^ 

Steps in .constructing the pot: • . 

roll tlje clay into a "ball, one that can be held 
easily 'in the hands^ \ 
... ' 2. hold the clay in, both hands and press the thumbs - 

into the ball, making ^ a center depression 
• ^ 3. slowly pinch the clay outward , forming the w&lls 

■ ■ -of; the. pot - . i ^ - '■■ ' ■ 'r • ' 

_ piiich' the wa^ itnit it is of^ even thickness ^ . \ 

5. smooth the pob<ywith the fingers jor a wooden .tool 
' until -its surface^ has a unif orm qxiality; the finger^ 

' ^ pat tern, need not be smoothed away but .m4y be reta'ined 
- ^ "as a i^art of the design; -the even, regular pattern 
of the^-^nger marks on the surface is traditionally 
prized, as characteristic of a fine pinch pot 



A. 

STRUCTURING MEDIA ' '>>v 

Structuring media include materials which may be joined together 
to form a -construction in space. Materials for these activities 
^re varied and' abundant ^ -Finished com^iositions might be construc- 
ted of objects and materials, or stress objects \hat have been 
created by man* These varied materials may be used as' complete 
forms in themselves .or may be altered, carved, bent, or painted 
by" tlie ;s tudent .►"^ of ~the^e~ c lass pro j ecta are often: 

the highlight of a class or school exhibit/ 
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!• WjCire sculpture y 

Any. soft, easily pliable wire of copper, aluminxmi^ or the stove- 
pipe variety is usable.^ A small block .of Vood or heavy piece of 
cafdboard can be used for a base if desired. The material is best 
used in a three-dimensional manner by shaping^ .coiling ' (winding on 
over pencils or dowels), and binding. The sculpture should be 
•viewed frequently from all sides during its execution to maintain 
interesting form and to check that the material is not uded only 
in an outline or two-dimensional manner. To insure against acci-« 
dents> .the ^harp ends of the wire should be bent into small loops 
before working, since pieces approximately 24 to 30 inches in 
length must be us^. Others are added as needed. v> 

2 • Wire sculptiire with mixed media 

After the wire culpture has been formed, it may be left in JLts 
original state or it may be f inished ^by using the follojwing 
methods : 

A. Wire" can be completely or partially draped with fabric 
and dipped. into liquid plaster of Paris. This method 
results in an interesting treatmefnt which when hardened, 
may be painted, sprayed or left white. 




B. By covering the wire with sawdusc, wheat paste, clay mix- 
tures, or other media* thickness and variation can be 
added^.to the^wire, resulting in a more interesting piece 

. of sculptiore that may or .may. not be painted. / , : 

■ - ::r ^ y '^\'''r:^ ' ■■ '■. - . ■ 

C. ^Vire and wire screening ^y alsa* be used, -either -together 
: or in combinations vrLth the described coating mixtures. 

D. Wire and scrap materials, including cut tin cans can be 

' manipulated (for example, wire screening), though caution 
is advised when- using sharp or jagged edged materials 
with children of any age. 



3, Pipe cleat^ec^ 



-if. 



The use of these f^is limited because of their short length, but 
they may be employed in much the same •way ; as wire sculpture^* They 
are recomnnended ^ f or smaller chlldr'^n,, • . ^ 

4. Toothpick Sculpture ; ; '^^^^^^^L/^ — - * 

-Toothpicks--may "be -adhered- tO'-eachV;Oth^^^^^^^^^^^ — : 

manner with quick drying airplane/ type iglxii^* 'T^^'inay be co^Ated^ ; 
or dipped with plaster df Paris or mixed' me4i^ for variations • 
Tall, unusual struptures or hanging, art fortos c^ be, created. . 

' / ■■ . \ / . . ^ . ' ^' ' 

5. Wood Structure - x * ' ^ 

Small ^pieceS; of wood maybe grouped aijd arranged , in; an interesting 
manner to create -a- three-dimensional form* Nail, glue, staple, or 
otherwise join them together • ' - ^ 

6 • Reed Sculpture . 

Reeds soaked in water can^, be shaped and made into unusual sculp- 
tirre. The pieces are glued or bound to each other' with thread and 
can be embellished by colored tiastie or o^her mate rials. 

7.. Plastic Sculptxire ^ 



Plastic, preferably clear, xnay be heated and formed into interest- 
ing, permanent^ shapes. For variety/ the material may be-engraved 
and/or conibined with different, media* 



8. Cardboard structure 



Cut^and scored pieces of cardboard can be balance, stacked,- and 
glued to create towering forms or delicately balanced shapes. 

9. Box sculpture * • ^ " 

Bo^es can be used in several j;^ays to creat art Jbrms. They, can 
be arranged next to each other, combijaing various shapes, and be 
glxiedj-Vstapled, and painte^V Smaller iSoxes can be placed within 
a l^rs^s^<^^ to form, intejre^ting pat terns ,^ ' ^"Thay also may be sprayed 
-ai^'pain ' - • - . 

10 . String ' sculpture 

String may be laced through or across a framework made of wood or 
embroidery boops. Nails may^ be driven into the frame around which 
^string may -be wrapped, -or holes may be drilled in the wood throu^ 



\0hlch the string may be threaded* Heavy wire also can be formed 
into interesting . shapes , and string can be tied or glued to them. 
The possibilities for creating various designs are endless * For 
beginners, cigar or heavy candy boxes may be used for a frame by 
removing- the lid. The bottom should remain intact to insure firm- 
ness . > 

11 . • Stabile sculpture • • 

■ - ' 

Stabile sculpture is, affixed sculptural construction "ujaing any de- 
"-sixable inedia, including those described and usually formed in an 
abstract manner, 

12. . Mobile Sculpture . * 

. ■ ' ' ■■ ■ . \ 

^Mobilfe sculpttnre is a delicately balanced sculptural construction 
. usually abstract, which- is put into movement by air cu^ents^ re- 
sulting in. a constantly changing overall arrangements Any materials 
may be used, but ^^fr^quently the arms or spines are of slender wire 
from which a few well-chosen ol?jects are hung by thread or very fine 
string'^ in such a way that they avoi<i touching each other as they 
move. ' . 



FABRIC .CLEANERS 

' To remove 

1 . Candlewax or Paraf f in- - use carbon tetrachloride. 

.2. -Gluei- sponge with- lukewarm water. ' 

'^3. Ink spots on fingers- rub on a little ammonia and rinse in 

clear water. 

j ■ ' ■ . • . - • ■ , • : 

4. Tar*- use carbon tetrachloride or commercial automobile tar 
" :^ remover . 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ . ' 

5. Gum- : use carbon tetrochloride . 

6. Grease and oil stains- place material to be cleaned at least 
- . one inch deep/in c'ornmeal or salt. 



CLEANERS ^AND THINNERS 

1. Water-base paints: Watercolor, powder paint, _ Indi'a ink, or.; 
finger paint** water is best for<bdth . cleaner^ and thinner. 
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2. Shellac: Alcohol for both cleaner and thinner. 

3. Rubber Cement: 

a. An eraser or a ball of dry cement is used for cleanings 
b • Benzene for thinning 

4. Varnish: turpentine 'for- cleaner and thinner 

5. ^ Printer's Ink: , 



a. Carbon tetrachloride for cleaner 
' b.- Vaimish for thinner 



Enamel: tiirpentine for both icleaner and thinner 



?♦ Oil Paint: 



/ ■ 



a. Cleaner- turpentine, soap or detergent. 

b. Thinner- turpentine or linseed oil 

(1) turpentine produces a dull finish • ^ 
•(2) linseed oil produces a glossy finish 
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BULLETIN BOARDS - GENERAL 



In al'l grades the children can make a board by putting their own 
work or items they find interesting. In the lower grades the 
teacher can make the background and border. 

PAPIER-'MACHE 

if some forms Cpl^stic bottles,' wire, cardboard boxes) are used 
under the papier-mache the objects will dxry faster. 

Be sure the object is • completely dry before painting. If the ob- 
ject molds the mold can- be brushed! of f and painted over. 

♦ • - 

Miscellaneous Drax/ing Media and Tools ^ ' - 

1# iJeaded pencils are^ the most readily available drawing tools. 
, Provide soft^le'ad pencils, perhaps even the broad flat-surface 
pencils occ^:.sionally, using newsprint, mlanilla, shirt-back 
cardboards, etc. The drawing surface should have "tooth" (be 
, slightly rough) . Draw lightly or press down liard. Try smudg- 
ing areas or lines to achieve soft grays • 

2. Colored pencils permit the drawing of precise and delicate col- 
ored lines. They- may be used to shade and build up tonal areas 
Use them crisply or smudge them with facial tissues of fingers. 
In the case of water-soluble "leads", the drawing may be soft- 
ened and- blended by wiping with a moi»t sponge or held under 
running water. Draw on white or light colored pa:per or cloth. 

3. Grease pencils come in several colors and black.' \They will 
mark on smooth suT'f aces^ such as glass or plastic, as w^ell^^as 

^ on paper* They produce dark lines. or delicate tones, depend- 
ing on various hand pressures. Try them in combination with 
watercolor or draw on plastic detergent bottles to create sur-^^ 
face details for animal or people forms. ^ 

^ ' . . - , . 

4. Penholders "and^ points ; a wide-variety of penpo^^nts- may be In- 
serted into the common straight penholders* Use with India 
ink or cblored ink* Work directly witlyink, avoiding merely 
"inking-in'^ pencil drawings . For . dif f M'enjt effects, vary Both 

'the size -of the point and the quality of the working surface. ^ 

Draw , on dry papeir for -sharp lines or wet^paper. for fuzzy ones.^. 

Combine pen drawings with loose, wet, transparent water color 

painting. / ' ' -^^ - v. • - 

5. Felt pens : are available xcnLth various colored inks. Effects 
from bold, dark lines to soft shadings may -be achieved by 



* varying hand pressure. . They will mark pennanently on any. sur- 
.face. Use them for drawing on materlTals Chat resist other^ inks 
and paints. 

6. Charcoal is one 6f the oldest and finest drawing media • It is 
capable of producing a very wide range o£ light and dark grays 
and blacks* It may be. used crisply or blended and rubbed to- 
produce sensitive shadings and achieve volume thr>^ough lights 

and„shadows..__ ._Work _ pn _w^ 

the surface by spraying /with a Shellac and alcbhol solution 
or with a plastic pressurized^ spray.. 

^ . " 

7. Sticks and twigs of varying sizes and flexibilities may be 
dipped in thin paint or ink and used as " pens '\ or ''brushes" . 
Try drawing with the sharp end of- a toothpick, to make crisp 

lines; then use the chewed end of a green twig to introduce 

fuzzy, mealy lines into the same drawing. Drag, push, dot, 

and skitter a brittle' cwing over "a surface to achieve varied 
liaear^e-f f ects. • ^ ' 

8. Brushes of. all sizes and qualities may be used to^d^raw lines 
as well as to^ paint big flat areas. Try. drawing on^various-^ 
stirfaces such as wrapping paper , standard art papers, printed 
or imprinted newspaper stock. Try big coarse brusl^es a^d fine 
soft ones. Try a pastry brush or the brush on the end of a 
typewriter eraser. - 

Liquid shoe polish and dauhers provide a completJ iMrawing kit" 
Shoe polish makes big, bold lines when the dauber is wet or . 
soft graved lines when it is almost <iry*. Draw oj3i big sheets 
of brown-'wrapping paperj^or on printed or unprinted newspaper 
s;tock.- : ' \ ' 

, '-^ ' ' . ■ - ■ ' ' * ■ 

10. Feathers varying sizes . and spring textiare maK^, lines of de- 
lightful Quality. Dip Sun. ink or t^in' paint and draw big, free, 
pictures* - . - 

USE OF G<3L0RED CHAUC , . - _^ ' 

"1. Dry "chalk drawing - " ' 

; ■ ^ ^ . ' _ . . ■ • 

. The. chalk is u^ed as any drawing media making fine. or broad strokes 
using the end. or side of the chalk 

c ^ ■ . . ; ^ . ■ . . ^- . • ^ ■ 

2. x:halk rubbings , textures . '^ ^ * ' -i-' 

»'*^ ' ' • " ■, ■ " ~ 

. By drawing, with the point or side of bhalk upon thin paper placed 
over a t;extured area, the underneath texture will appear as a rub- 
bing upon the paper surf ace. \ * .. , 



3* Chalk smudge sCcncils 

The effect is similar to that achieved by crayon smudge stencil 
method^ but is easier for little children to. produce. 

• ■ ■ 

4» Chalk on sandpaper 

■ . .. - 

Using' the sandpaper, wet or dry ^ apply colored chalk to achieve 
^vid, unusual effects. 'J ^ 



5. Wet chalk on dry paper 

Chalk can be dipped in water and applied immediately to the p4per 
for a rich, colorful effect* Since the chalk dries quickly-, ffe-" 
quent dipping is necessary to keep it moist. 

6. Dry chalk on wet paper . - 



Moisten the paper and draw upon it, with dry chalk, Rising the point 
or side. Try smudging the chalked areas with fingers for varia- 
tion* Moist newspapers underneath help the surf ace paper retain . , 
the necessary dampness. ' - * " , 

Dry chalk ' . 

Dry chalk can be used with buttermilk, liquid 'starch, powdered mdLlk, 
or powdered starch and used with water. After the surface ofv the 
pai>er has been covered with one of these ^media,.' draw upon the, paper* 
in any manner desired, then use f ingers ^or hands: as In finger paint- 
ing techniques . ^ \^ . ^ f • ' - 
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WET CHALK DRAWINGS . 



Colored Chalk .. f""/ 

; ' ' * ' . ■ ' . . ' ■ ■ 

'■ Paper (manila or const;ruct:ioix-> ' . 

Newspaper > . " . 

Process: Wet chalk produces m^e^brilliant colors and can be 
done by either wet t^^/the pap^ or" the chalk. . Wei 
; _ . - - the chalk is inessier^kl^* shoula%e limited to the i 
.grades. ^ . . ■ ■ 

If you wet construction paper -» place it on a newsps 
■the color .jai'ght fade on _the table. - ' 

Suggestions: Homogenized, ,iai Ik or buttermilk can be used for 
ferent effects-; paint milk on paper and tise dry*" chz 



Also to one quart of water, add 7 rounded tablespoc 
odE* wheat paste, stir well or shake in tightly close 



- -^X^ ■-;;>- - USE- OF - qRAyONS- 




Crayon rubbings 



Textured obj-jects, cut paper designs, string, and other 
rials may be placed under a light, or medium weight paper . 
- surface of which is rubbed xgrith the side of- the crayon. 

design imdemeath will appear upon, the surface o£ the pai 

, •. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

2 . Crayon resist. . 

Heavily cover the paper with crayon, leaving occasional "s 
are^s. : Use a large brush dipped in slightly thinned opa<; 
watercolor ; cover the- entire crayoned area quickly-i The 

. the crayon resists the water base paint causes unusual eJ 
Although black paint is frequently used for this techniqt 

-other colors'-also produce interesting results. A delical 
quality nay be achieved; by covering a crayon drawing witi 
transparent water colors. • , • ' 

3. Crayon unde^r finger paint . .• 

• . ~ - - _ ■ ., 

Solid- heaw cravon coloring on finger paint paper or anj 



Chippeid and ironed crayons . / 

Crayons may /be ctLip>ped or scraped with knives or scissor blf 
The collected chip may be closely arranged upon^aper whtct 
tiien Qovered XidLth another piece o£ paper and pt^^ed with a- 
warm iron* When these chips are sufficiently xcSlted, tlie tc 
.sheet may be peeled off, or^ for variation^ slijghtly, slipped 
before removal* Either the original, the monpprint, or bott 
may !be nsed»(^ ^ 

■ ■ ^ . ; . - \ : ' ^ . - 

* ■ * • . 

Crayon on textiles , j 

Crayoned designs upon fabrics can become 'fairly permanent ar 
washable by using. ^ warm iron to press the finished: pi^ce be 
ween two sheets plain paper • until .the drawing is visible 
on the wrong side of ^ the textile. By experimenting withNvar 
ious degrees--{pf pressure and methods <^ application of the^ 
unusual results can occur. More variation is possible by th 
choice of^^^ferent weaves of fabric. 

Crayon glaze 

■ ir. ■. * 

Crayons may be applied heavily upon drawing/paper > then sera 
off by a knife or single -edge ra^or blade* The sp^ft colors 
the crayon remains upon the surface. This technique can be 
successfully with other media. It should not be confused wi 
crayon engraving* \ • 

Crayon engfavlng , -- ' 

The entire surface of the paper should be heavily covered "wi 
cray6ns> preferably' light, bright colors. This is then cove 
ed with a layer of -chalk dust from a chalk eraser. The area 
is then covered solidly with blac?5p or dark crayon which may 
be burnished with the! palm of> the hand. TJsing a tool such a 
a partially unfolded paper clip on^ compass point, scratch a. 
design into the top covering of crayon to. reveal the colors 
underneath • A variation can . be achieved by covering the . fir 
layer of crayon w^ith any color of . QM.que water paint , to whid 

small amount of * liquid soap has b^||p|^dded . The addition 
liquid soap to the paint permits it .to adhere to the crayone 
surface. Then sprat c^ design '.as destribed above. . \ ''.'.-^ 

Other effects result from placing, tektured objects' undemeat" 
the paper, as in crayon rubbings, and scrS^ing the surface 
wlth^a single- edee razor blade. 



8« Crayons on sandpaper 



When sandpaper is used as a surface upon , vhlch to drav^; ricli 
teactural effects cian- be achieved. 



3V 



9. ^ Crayon smudge stencils 

^% After cutting stencil^ from any firm paper place the stencil 
: ^ . on** a- piece of paper and firmly push the color aQ»J^ from the 
'stencil edge onto the surface beneath. 

10 • Rtibbed crayon drawing ^ ^ 

to drawing with thickly applied craydn may be rubbed^ with 
tissue or the palm of the- hand.* Varied effects, some of pafph- 
. ment^ quality, result. 
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PAPIER-MACHE SCUIJPTDRE . ' / . ; 

. . , — -• ' " ■/ * ; ";r' ' 

Papier-mache pulp— tear a1>sorbent paper into very small pieces 

and "soak in warm- water fpr at least 36 hoiirs* Prepare the pulp ^ 

according to a favorite recipe 

* . • ' *• • » " ■ * 

The prepared pulp may be modelled as cfay .or any other' plastic i^dr 

el^g iBaterial, It can he pulled 02? pushed until 'the mass; has 

achieved the desired shape • It is ^^dvisable to use the pulp 

ttire to model objects • "It may be modeled over light Bulbs, bal]^ 

bottles, tin cans, paperboxes, i^ooden blocks^ and wire* If pigef- 

^erence is^ f or a smooth object, continually smooth it during tihe 

modeling .processv ^'=^^£ibecomes.^ when thorotighly dried • ^ 

The object xxiay be sandpapered; hoies may be bored Into it; or it 

may be carved ♦ Tempera, T^t^rco lor, or enamel paints may be used 

to paint the object and, if .preferred, it may 'be shellacked • Dec- , 

orations such . as beads , buttons, or yarn will enhance the appearance 

of the object • V ^ ^ . ^ - » 

.1; Str*ip newspaper mache over a framework • 





A framework of an object is first constructed from a coat -hanger, 
bailing wire V chicken wire , rolled newspaper' with wire inside, - 
roiled newspaper tied with string, wood or crzzshed newspaper filled 
with paper bags, or cardVoard rolls. Use string, xrire, rubberbands, 
or tape to hold the frame work in positipn* Sbiall wads^of^txewapap^ 
may be/added to build up fche forms. Strips of pasted newspaper may^ - 
also be used to hold the shape in place * Have ready newapaper 
strips torn vertically into^ about Iriiach strips. ' . 

'When/the iKsiredvshape^ several coats of ffeper: . 

strips sat^arated with papier-mache paste will str:pngthen the form 
and add to 'its durability..: Apply the strips in- alT directf^ 
in&ure strength; care must be t^ken\j:hat- there is a • constant ^over-;^ 
lapping of the ends in the pasting igrocess. Alternating, colored 
newspaper with^a layer of white* will m^ce it easier' for students 
to cover the , form. Ti^ue papier , soft jJaper napkins , ^cleansing . 
tisstie, or toilet paper may. be pasted over the form for either a 
sinpoth or textttred stirfacei y - • * ' / 

After Jthe form^has dried thoroughly, it may be painted with a vari- 
ety of different paint mixtures (see recipes) and shellacked. 
Materials from^he scrap box may be addtfd to enhance the form. • 

2. Papier-mache over a removable foundation . 

A variety creative objecta can be made over a base and later . 
removed.' Various* f-oimdations such as^ ha^lSy plates, hollow, con- 
tainers, .plaistic eggs, light bulbs, stones, balloonsi vegetables, 

' " ' : . t 'x^ ■ 



friiits ^""^ourds 3 and stuffed paper bags are usable • Modeling clay i 
is also reconmended. The child*, can create his own f oxmdatl'on in 

To facilitate easy removal o£ the foundation^ grease it with petro- 
leum jelly, wajfc it, apply two thickness of wet paper strips, or ^ 
cover it with waxed paper or plastic wrap« < * Apply ''the papier-taacl^e 
strips to the base by overlapping the edges and pressing them down 
ta fit the contour of the form smoothly* Colored newspaper strips' 
can be alternated. xdLth ?lai,n paper strips. This helps the children 
to count the layers • , * • V' 

Care must be taken not to have too much- paste. on the strips. Tf 
the paper is too slippery, it is too hard to-~handle» About four 
layers 'of pasted strips can be applied without danger of m^ldew^ 
When dry, more layers can be added or more stuff ing or wads of 
newspaper used for additional, thickness, if desired-: Appendages 
such as legs, arms, tails, ears and noses can be attached at this 
time before the final" stage pasting. ' \ f 

When thoroughly dry, if the. base such as a light bulb or clay form 
is to be removed, use a paring knife, to cut lengthwise around the 
form. Wirh the paper 'shell in two pieces, remove the 'inside base* 
It , is not always necessary to remove the foundation. ' - ^ " 

Stones, marbles, balls, beans, or peas can be placed inside the 
form to. give. ^t a tinkling sound. 

Bind: the halves together with^papier-in^che .strips." 'Finish the 
layer, smoothing carefully to hide the seam. ' - ^ 

The dried papier-rmache form can be sanded /and finished wi^^^^ 
ons, crayon resist, enamel, lor powder. tempera vpaint. Surface 
effects can be enriched and v^ified by gluing fat)rics, colored and 
glazed papers and other materials ; , -These materials can be applied 
in small sections to ''give taosaic ef fects or in larger sections to 
■give other effects. 

:3. Papier-mache built up over a permanent foundation 

Use papier-mache- pulp or paper strips' over mailinig tubes , paper ^ ^ 
plates, or a collection of boxes rt>r a variesty of sizes. : " * 

The boxes or -mailing tubes can be glued, tied, stapled or fastene4» 
The openings; in the boxes can.be cut . or flaps, left open or cut off^* 
Objects 5iay be padded with wads of crushed newspaper strips. When 
the desired shape has been achieved, several cbatis of papier-mache 
strips will strengthen the form and add its durability. 



After the form has dried thoroughly, it can , be sanded and painted 
with tempera,, water color, enamel paint. See paint recipes'* Mosaic 
' effect can also he achieved by using colored, metallic and other 
paper. Texture-^^n be added by use of seeds, sand, commeal, and. 
so forth • The whole, creation can be enhanced by shellacking, if 
so desired* " 

4^ .Tisisuc papier-mache 

Soak torn tissure paperT pieces in creaicy wallpaper paste* ilbc the 
materials into a workable pulp, ^. Either the methods of push land 
pull or' the additive wajr of modeling may be used, depending on the 
age level of the class. Wfcien^^the forms are thoroughly dry and 
sanded^ they are' ready to be painted and decorated* Tempera, water 
color, or enamel paint can be applied. 

5* Crepe papier-mache • 

Prepare the crepe papier-mache according to the recipe* Let the 
students inodel in ' the same -manner as clay or any other plastic 
material by pulling or pushing the mass until the desired shape 
has been obtained* When thoroughly dry, the objects will be very 
durable and light as well afe colorful. Haterials from the scrap 
box may be added to make an interesting creation. 

Iri addition, free-form shaped Stones or /gourds can be used as a . 
^base to add the crepe papier-mache. The children can create in- 
teresting^ imaginative forms. The dye in the crepe will stain . 
hands and clothing. ^ '^ 

6.^ Miscellaneous papier -inache , 

During the school 5rear^ many times one of the units of work can^ 
he enriched or made more meaningful through special papier-mache 
projects, such as making a relief map, a diorama, shield, castle, 
and so""-forth. In many instances, papier-mache may be the very 
material which, most easily solves the problem* . s 



Opaqne and Xjransparent Water colors . 

Paints- a mixttire of pigment in some suitable liquid or* cake form 
''which can be tised to adhere to and cover a stir face in thin- 
' coats • There are two basic types, opaqxae and tr anspax^nt • • 

Qpaqzxe watercolors - cohsiats of pigment suspended in a liquid of 

light creamy consistency which thoroughly covers the pain^- 
ing surface* . 

: Liquid tempera is. a ready -rnixed opaque paint- in liqu^^ form. 
Dry tempera is opaque paint in powder form which can be 
mixed with any suitable liquid, .such as water liquid soap, 
liquid starchy buttermilk, etc. 

Fingerpaint is a thick paint, with the smooth consistency 
of corti starch pudding* As it is spread over a moist paper 
surface, the varied pressures of fingers and hands cause 
it to distribute itself in uneven thickness, somejtimes thin- 
ning to transparency and sometimes building up to" opaque 
ridges. \ >■ 

Transparent watercolor consists of a dyelike paint of thin quality 
throu^ which the pigment surfaces or outlines are discernible^ 

Paint^tig with opaqxie watercolors 

1.. "Juicy Painting"- Painting with brushes loaded with tempera 
which is- the consistency of light cream*. The paper may be 
dry, colored, white printed or unpririted newspaper stock. . 
Work broadly on a large surface , avoiding small details^ 



2> Dry brush- The smallest amount of paint is used 'pn the. brush 
'on dry white or c6*lpred paper, printed or unprinted .newsprint. 
Dry brushstrokes are textured and rough. *'This provides inter- 
/ eating contrast when used- in the same picture with "juicy" 
Pointing. ' . . 

3.. Sponge painting- Paint with several .sizes of sponges ranging 
■ fron? small scraps to whole rectangular pieces* Work direbtly 
on different kinds of paper, without preliminary pencil or 
brush drawing. Smear, wipe, pounce, trail or dot the paint 
to achieve various textural and tonal effects;. 

4'. Spatter painting- Force paint through a wire screen, -iising a 

sponge; or brush • Paint is- dropped on paper. Build up a picture 



with spatters or achieve shapes and inasses by - covering parts 
of the paper with cut -paper shapes* * 

5. String painting- I>ip the string into thin paint.. Arrange the . 
string on the paper • While the string is still wet, either 
fold the paper or place another sheet over it and .press. Pull 
the extended end or ends o£ the string. The process ^may be 
repeated with the same color or with a different .color. 

6. . Liquide tempera under India" Ink- Paint the picture or design . 

with liquid tempera.. . Let dry. IJold the painting under run- 
.ning! water, allowii^Vpartr of the ink to cling for textjiral 
toning effects. , 

7. Liquid tempera xmder crayon- Paint the picture or design with 
tempera paints of normal consistency. When dry, cover each 
pointed color with a cont^rasting Jsxayon'^olor. Riin hot tap 
water over the crayon to softetx Ct, and wash bits of the cray- 

^ on away. * " ^ 

8. Liquid tempera and sandpaper- Cove^r cardboard .with a light 
coat of thinned glue. Paint a design or picture \^th liquid 
texnpera of normal consistency. Paint two or three coats of 
each color over the picture. When thoroughly dry, saadpaper/ 
the painting until the bottom color shews through in some; 
areas. Dust well and shellac or varnish, 

. - c 

^ 9. Powdered tempera and wet paper- Dampen the paper well and 

sprinkle with the desired powdered tempera colors, building 
up the painting either with or without using the brushes*' 

10. Liquid tempera "blob" painting- Place drops of tempera, one 
or more cblor'^, on the surface of the paper. Fold and press 
the paper or press another sheet of paper against the sur- ^ 
face; so the paint will be squeezed and flUotted. Accidental 
designs so attained may be "finished products" or . the teacher 
may try to discover representational forms, having the student' 
add clarifying details with a brush or crayon. 

11. Liquid tempera on wet paper- Thoroughly soak the paper. Blot 
the pools of water. Paint directly. on the wet paper, encour- 
aging the colors to blend together iA a fuzzy manner. Paintiiig 
may be completed by adding details after the paper has dried. 

" 12». . Finger painting- Either commercial or ho mem ade finger paint 

may be used on wet shinny surface paper. "^Experiment by lusing 
various kinds of strokes and the many;ways of using the hand 
and fingers. - For more finished effects, smooth with a hot 
-iron when dry. r r ' 
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; PAINTING WITH TRANSPARENT WATERCOLORS . . ' ' ^ 

■■ V- ■ ., ; r ■ ■ ; : ^; . , • • . ; ■ , ■ \ ^ 

1. Dry brush- With small amount of paint on the brush, swish the 
brush over the ^aper to achieve the desired textural effect; 



. -.. . . i- - 



anspareiit watercolor on^^wet paper- Biot the vet paper and 
paint on it directly. The watercolors will fade and blend 
in a fuzzy manner. Some areas will accldently be left un* 
painted and will, add sparkle to<^e . painting. 

3* Mingling;^ of tr-ansparent watercolor-. "Blobs" of paint on either 
dry -or wet paper .will/ produce interesting effects. Tilt the 
paper and let the blobs run together, or mingle a blob. into 
a little puddle of water next to it. Use pencils^ end's of 
brushes, or scraps of paper to guide and control the minglings* 
Observe and identify" the hi^s and tints so produced. 

' • .■ ' ■ ' , ' ■ ■- • ' ■ . ■' • 

4. Transparent watercolor "blob" and folded paper- Drop "blobs" 

of paint on the paper and fold it. Rub over the folded pstper 
and open, it up^ This may be repeated again, using different 
coloris or as manj^^ as desired. Sometimes the effects produced 
will suggest subject matter that can be enhanced by more con- 
trolled overpainti-ng. ' / 

. / ■ /"'' ■ , " ■ ' ■ ' V ' : . 

5* Straw bl<Swing- Drop several "bloBs" of watercolor on the paper. 
« Blow through the straw over the "blob" and let. the paint run 
into interesting patterns and effects. 

6^ Watercolor painting on tissue paper- Drop "blobs" of paint on 

tissue paper and outline the designs xrtth tMipera plaint ^ Work 
: either abstractly or representationally. 

?• Watercolor and crayons- Draw heavily' with crayon,' leaving some 
of th^, paper untouched. Complete the- picture or design with 
xratercolor paints* - - 

8#. Watercolor and rubber cement- Paint out some; parts of the paper 
with rubber cement?^and allow to dry.- Cover the paper with 
^watercolors and allow to dry. - After the paint is thoroughly, 
dry, "erase" the rubber cement and interesting white spots . 
will appear. This- process may be repeated several ticjies over . 
tfhe same paper. ; , ' /■ ' 

INKS Al® DYES ' ^ ^ . ' 

1. Silhouettes- Paint directly with the brush and ink on dry paper. 
Either draw outlines with the brush and fill in, or start with ' 
-indefinite large areas of ink and "build out" ■ the contour de- 

• • - '■ tails.. . . ^ • ' ■ - 



2. Ink drawingsr Dip the pen, small Btush, wooden stick, or lol- 
lippp stick into the ink and use it as a drawing instrument • 
watercolor or colored inks and dyes may be used over the ink 
drawing, . . 

3. Iiifc and string technique- Dip the string into the ink. I*ay 
the Suxing in any desired arrangement on the paper but 2.II0W 
an end of the string to trail off the paper. Coyer this wi-th . 

^ a second* piece of paper.' Lay a board over this and press 

lightly. Pull the string out from' betwieen the board and paper. 
This process may be repeated with different colored ink. 

.4. Ink and tempera paint- Paint a design with tempera. Let dry . : 
and cove^- with colored waterproof inks^ Hold under running 
water ±0 wash off some of the siir face paint. ^ 

5. Dye on cloth \' - . 

Materials: . ^Old awM^te sheets, mattress >covers,- 

ai^ white cotton material 
dye ' ' . : . 

^' _ ' ■ 

Pnbcedure: 1. Boil dye, let cool and store in 

large glass jars with lids 
/ ^ / '2. Fill baby food jars with each 

color for pupils to use, 
' 3. Pupils simply paint on the 

" material with the dye. . ' 

6. Batik (Basic method) - / - 

Materials: Material (white cotton or silk) 

- Dyes (co'lored waterproof inks and 

felt tip pens can also be used) - 
' . ... Paraffin ; ' 

Brushes (old ones that can be thrown away 
or used only for this projeqt) (Wax can 
-be removed; from brushes with mineral 
solvents i^) ' 
Electric hot plate for heating wax. (if 
heated over open flame, use an asbesjtos 
mat) ^ [ ■ / • ; ' * " ^ >' 

Double, boiler or tin can placed in a^p^ 

of water- X, ■ . T ' ■ - . . ' 

■ Electric iron , 
Waxed paper, newsprint, newspaper 
Large glass > copper,, or enamel container 
•in which to dye the fabric 
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•Rubber glcnres (optional) 
Stirring sticks 

Plastic clothesliAejS and clothespins 
Acetic acid for fixing the dye (household 
' vinegar will do)- ' - ^' 

Solvents for removing the wax (mineral , 
spiritis, conmerci^l cleaning fluids, 
gasoline, kerosene) 
Starch solution (optional) 

1. Washing and pressing the fabric be f pre 
dyeing will remove any filler from the 
fabric and prevent shrinkage later 

2* Apply a thin starch solution ..to the 
fabric and press it; this permits a 
smooth application of the wax and ^ 
prevents edges pf the wax from bleed- 
itig during the waixing process; tliis^ 
■step is optional for. bleeding may be 
desired ^. ^ ^ " • 

3. ^ A complete color sketch of the design 
'is very helpful before starting the 

waxing process ■ • 

4. I>raw the* design on the fabric XiTith 
charcoal,^ it will eventually wash 
out, pencil will not - . - 

5. The wax is now heated and xhe fabric 
p!^aced on waxed paper or other non-* 

r absorbent material, the wax is applied 
to the part of the design "tfhat is to 
remain white after the first dyeing 

6 • The wax sliould- penetrate' the f abric 
immediately upon contact, if it does 
not it should be reheated; . look at 
the back of the' fabric, if the .wax 

. has not penetrated it may have to 
be applied to the back 

The first cQ.lor should be the lightest; 
all other colors will go on tfop of 
this, and be influenced by it _ . 

8^ "Mix the dye /as follows vfe 

. a. dilute in '^hot water ; - - 

b. strain to remove ,any undiluted 
particles '\ . 

c. add OBough water to cover fabrics / 
d". wet fabric before immersion in dye 
e. stir constantly for even application 
f» remove carefully from dye bath - 



; ^/--^^ ■/ . . ^ ■ , 

... ^ ^ rinse "in clear '^wajter to remove 
excess dye- \ 

hang , to dry - . ■< 

9* ^ Dye water should be kept luke warm to 
cooi^; hotVwater-will inelt the wax and 
cold water will make the wax. too brittle 

10. Enough water should be ^ used in the dye 
bath to cover the piece cfonipletely; 
pure soap may be ^dded to help the 
color go on evenly; one tablespoon. • ^ 

' of powdered isoap is : enough; . ^oap ' pow-.. . 
- der can be added to the final clear 
. ' rinses to help set the dye 

11. Dye becoffies' streaked if applied to 
dry fabrics; the.- color will appear 

brighter and darker when the fabric ^ 
is , wet so it should be lef t in the - 
bath longer tHan the color desired 

12. After the dye is appliecT, the fabric 

- should^be rinsed carefully , to remove . ^. • 
exces$^<iye, blotted, and hung to dry 

13. When the fabric is compretely dry a 
second coat of wax is applied* to all ; - 
areas that are to remain the color > 
pf the first .dye; follow' the same ^ " 
directions ^^r the first^ waxing : 

14 V These-, steps are repeated fox each 
. color -to be dyed; the wax is not * 
removed until- all colors have been 
applied ' j 

15. To remove the.wax after the final " 
dyeing place several sheets of news- . 
paper on the table and then a sheet 
of blank newsprint, the fabric, news- 
. - print and Several sheets of newspaper; . 
press with iron hot enough to remove 



/ 



7 wax; this should^ be .done "several .times 

to remove all wax using absorbent paper 
; each time' 

" 16^ Fabric can ^also' be* dipped iix':a vat of 

gasoldLne, kerosene, or inexpensive 
^ - solvent to dissolve the wax 

17. Article should not be washed but ;dry 
' cleaned; to fix the dye, saturate a 
V . cloth with ^ite household vinegar, ^ 

. lay it on top of the batik and • press * 

* . . ' it with an. i3?on. 



14 
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7. Batik (Direct painting method) 



Materials : 



saiae as for above 



Procedtare: 



L. 



!• Fabric is placed on waxed paper 

and beated wax is brushed on areas* 
to reTnairi white \ — - . " 

2* Paint xmwaxed areas with dye or^^ A . 

..." 3 ■ 

waterproof inks, allow to dry . v^ ;. 
3. Cover first dyed areas with wax. *^ 
. and axiply/second color, repeat 

until a^ colors are applied 
4* Entire surface is now covered with 

wax and allowed to dry 

5. 'The fabric is now crximpled and dipped 

into the final,, darkest dye bath 

6. The dye penetrates, the fabric where 
the cracked^'wax eacposes- it to create 
an overall pattern of dark veitied lines 

7. ^Remove the wax b;^ rubbing the dried 
fabric; this wax xaay be saved, and 
used again ^ *^ 

8* Remove "the remaining wax wi'th an 

iron described in the above. project 



8;, Tie and Dye 
Materials : 



Cloth . 
Dye 

Stringy thread, o\ 



waxed s tring 



Procedure: 

f ■ 



1 . Gather up the cloth here and there 

^ , and tie it tightly with the string ' 

2. 'Immerse it in the dye bath - 

3. When- you remove the string you have 
-aT dyed cloth x^ith. undyed. dots^ rings, 
'or squareis / . . - ' " 



14 
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iR33ITMAKING 



v. 



The84s materialalyill be needed for most_of the feilowing projects: 
'1. Printers ink (see blbckprinting inks -.Recipes) 



«2,Brayers (rollers) - , 

3«. Lar'ge piece of glass or wax paper, on vhtch to spread ink 
4# Spoons to rub prints or printing press • . 
5* Newspapers • ^ , . * 

Printing paper (ai^ paper that is fairly absorbent) 



PRINTING (GLASS LITHOGRAPHY) 



Materials: 



Procedure: 



Sheet of glass * 
Wax crayons,, candles, or grease: pencils 
Sponges*^ V- j;'.,;-- ' v .' v 

Printing ink (oil- base)' 



1. 

2; 

3. 

4; 

5. 
6. 



Wash glass to get any grease off 

Draw design on glass with crayon/, candle, 

or grease pencil ^\ 

Moisten the glass with a clean, wet sponge 

Ink with oil base ink - ink wirl stick on 

w^ lines , not on the wet glass ' 

Wet paper and lay on "glass ■ ; ' 

Press gently- jtrf. th cleari hands- or a sof t^ c^loth 



'MONOPRINTS 



Procedure : 



1. For each .pupil put a small "amoimt of ink 
(printing),, vaseline mixed with powdered 
tempera, or oil paint on a. piece of glass, 

' waxed paper, or a table 

2* Pupils may use hands or any" small tools - 
sticks, ma>t:erial, forks - to make a design 
* ^ in the ink 

3^ When design is completed, place paper on- 
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design and rub gently with clean hands - 
this will produce, one (inonor) print 
Prints may be hung from a line if no room 
is available to lay them out 
If pictinres are 

a taclcy consistency or it will run 



PRINTISG (CIAY) 



Materials: 



Clay (that has hardened) natural clay is very 
good for this ' . 

. ■ Rolling pin ' ■ 
Printing ink (oil or water base) ' 

Procedure: 1* Roll out % inch thick slabs of clay 

2. Let clay dry to a leatlier-hard consistency 
3* Cut designs in leather-hard clay 
. . 4. Ink design 

' 5. Use gentle pressure to print (always lay paper 

on print)' 



PRINTING (PLASTER BLOCKS) 



Materials : 



Procedtire : 



Plaster of Parxs' . 

Boac'vtops ■ . ■ \ ' . 

Carving tools ^sticks, old silverware , etc.) 
Oil base printing ink 



1. 



2. 



3. 
4. 



Cast % inch blocks of plaster in box tops 
(i£ blocks are used for plaques after 
printing, place a small metal hook in the 
top of the block and use the bottom for" ^ 
printing) 

Carve and/or cut the block yah&d the plaster 
is'harcl but still moist (carving on dry / . 
blocks creates dust) , * ' 

Dry the blocks thoroughly before printing / 
Ink the blocks and use gentle pressure for 
.printing* - ' ' ; 



WAX BLOCK PRINTING . > 
Materials: ' % inch thick par*^££in blocks 



Cutting tools (any fairly sharp instruxaents) 
Printing ink (oil^basc) T 

Procedure:' 1. Students carve designs in paraffin 

- — - - Z ^ - Ink- the ^ blocks - -. " - '-i .— 1 

3. Place paper oA blocks 
r . 4* Gently rub paper with hand 



WOODCUTS 



Materials : 



Procedure: 4 



Scrap blocks of soft wood (pine) 

Wood cutting tools 

Brayers 

Printing ink (water or oil base) 

1\ Have students make a sketch of design using 

only solid black and white areas 
2. Explain the design will be backward 'vrtien 

printed . . f ."^ * 

3^ Draw sketch on block of wood 
4^ Have students cut away those parts of the 

sketch which appear white 
5# ^Spread ink on a piece of glass or waxed 

paper and roll brayer back and forth to 

^y/eniy di 5? tribute iiik on brayer 
5. When blocks are carved, roll brayer over 

them to 3:2 1 an even distribution of ink 

Place paper:-.or: inked block and rrib with a 

spoon 

8. Prints may be Ining from a line with clothes- 
pins to dry if there is no place to lay them 



\I]^oarc 



CORREGATED CARDBOABI> PRINTING 

Materials : Conregated cardboard 

. Scissors and' razor blade 
Brayers >/ . 

, . ^Printing ink^water 'base) 



Procedure: 



IV Have students make a sketch of design using 
only solid black and white areas 

2. Explain that the design x^i 11 be backward 
•-'When printed" ' 

3. Draw sketch on cardboarcL 



4# Have students cut away the top layer 
* or paper oa those parts of the design 

vhlch appear white 
5* Spread ink on piece -of ^lass or waxeH 
..pap€-r and roll^^b „9y^^ J^o 

an even coat' . 
6* When boards are completed, roll i*nked 

brayer over board 

Place paper on inl^ed board and rub 

with a spoon 
8. Priiits may be hung from a line wltli 

clothespins to dry 



PRESSED CARDBOARD PRINTING 



Materials: 



Pressed cardboard, (any cardboard, used or new 
that is not corregated may be used) \ - 
Scissors \ 
Glue 



Procedure: 



1. Have pupils *ihake a sketch of design 
using only, black and white areas . 

2. Explain that the design will be 
. backward when printed 

3. . Draw sketch on cardboard 

4. Have pupils cut black areais (negative ^ 
~ ^ : spaces) put and glue, them on another 

piece of cardboard" (this piece can ■ 
rbe corregated) in exactly the same 
place, they appear on the first board 
5i. When gliie. is dbcy follow steps S-Sf^on 
- ' \^oye procedure ■ ' ! ^ \ ; ; 



ERINTING (WOOD AND* RUBBER INNER TUBE) 



\ 



Materials ; 



Scrap blocks of woo<i 
Old inner tubes 
Scissors 
Glue 



Procedure : 



1. tiave pupils make a -sketch of design*' 

using only black' and white areas - 
-2* Ezpiain that the design will be back* 
ward^when' printed- 



3. 

« 

4. 



Draw black portions of design on a 
piece of the inner tube 
Have pup^s cut negative areas out 
and gltie them on the piece of wood 
in the same place as on the design 
IJhen glue "ffi dry :f ollow"8teps"5-8 7 
on above procedure 



ERINTING (SCRAP MATERIALS) 



Hateriale: 



Procedure: 



Cardboard 
Gltje 

Scrap material- toothpicks, stringy yarn, 
cloth 9 gauze ^ net, matches > screen wire, 
raised paper, rick*rack, etc.. 

!• Cut a piece of cardboard for each child; 
it should be smaller thaii the printing 
paper 

2«; Have pupils glxie scrap material onto 
the cardboard to create a design 

3* /When gltie is dry, ink brayer and roll 
across the top of the prijit 

4. Put paper on top of print an^ rub yith 
- back of .spoon 

5i Prints can be hung to dry 



^ ■ 



SCRATCH BOARD 



Materials r 



Cardboard 
Paraffin 

Talcum powder (or white chalk dust) 
India ink or black teitqpera mixed with liquid 
starch 



Srocedtire: 



!• Rub paraffin well into cardboard 
continuing until a thick layer of 
wax is' on the board.' 

2. Dust powder over surface of board to ^ ^ 
achieve a proper texttire for the ink ; 

3. Cover the entire surface with ink and 
. ^ let it dry thoroughly 

4. The student may now draw a design on- 
the board using pins, penpoints, knives, 

.or other pointed objects , » 



SANDPAPER PRINTS 



Materials : 

, -A:- 

Procedure: 



Fine grade sandpaper 
Crayons 

Printing ink (water base) 



2, 
3, 



4, 

5. 



Draw directly on sandpaper with crayons 
making heavy marks and build up wax 
(the wax is the part that will be printed) 
Ink sandpaper 

Place printing paper on several newspapers 
and place the print face down on the print 
ing paper ; . ^ . 

Rub the back of the' print with the smooth 
side of a spoon 

Print car^be^ inked again and again for 
more pi^ints v . - ■ 



MARBLE PAPER 
Materials : 



Procedure : 



Large water container 

baby bathtub) 
Oil paint 
Turpentine 



(dishpan, cooky t£n. 



1. 



2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 



Mix a small amount of oil paint 'with - ' ^ 
turpentine and place on top. of the water 
this will .float and not mix 
Have the students make a design by using 
various colors 4nd swirling the paint , 
^lace paper cn^ water and remove immedi 
Oil will stick to paper V 
L^t dry flat , . . . ^ V 



GENERAL PROJECTS 



1. COIiAGE 

Materials: 



Procedure: 



Paper or cardboard 
Glue - 
Scissors 

Paint (optional) . ' 

Crayona (optional) ^ 
Scrap material- cloth, papers, cellophane, 
foil, leather 5 wood, saw dust, feathers, 
bark, stones, sand, weeds, buttons, yam, 
string, wire, pop can tops, wooden spoons » 
bottles caps, toothpicks, old jewelry, etc. 

1. Pupils glue scraps onto paper or card-^ 
board in any design 

2. Paint and /or crayons inay be used to create 
various effects 



2. MONTAGE 

Materials: 



Paper or cardboard 

Glue 

Scissors 

Magazines or old catalogues 
Paint (optional) 
Tissue paper (optional) 
CrayQus (optional) 



Procedixr e : 1 • 



A montage is a collage using pictures 
or items that are the same: a montage 
of different pictures of houses placed 
on the paper in a pleasing design^ a 
monta^ge o£ different pictures of b£r3s, 
a montage of different pieces- of material, 
^^\buttons, w^eds,' pieces of bark, jewelry, etc. 
2^1 Af ter pupila have colliected the items or 
pierbwj^s use, have them glue 

tpese OTiJroe paper/ or cardboard 
3* Paint, tissue paper, or crayons, or a , 
combiiMtion iof^hese materials may be 
' —used with the pictures to >;Offer . variety 



/ 



PLASTER CASTING 



Katerlals: 



Procedure : 



Strong shallov cardboard boxes or box lids 
Plaster of Paris 
Wet sand 

-Ob jects "(scrip material) --. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4. 
6. 



8. 



,Fill boxes % ftill with sand 
Wet fifand just .enough for it to absorb water 
Have pupils make design in wet sand, either 
drawing a design with a stick or" pressing 
objects/^nto the sand (shells, jar lids) 
Mix plaster (always add plaster slowly to 
water- - never add water to plaster) 
Carefully pour plaster on wet sand 
When plaster "sets up", a hook can i>e added 
in back to hang placque (fye sure to note^^fcdp 
and bottom o£ placque on the box so you will 
not put the hook in the wrong end) 
Place the boxes in an out-of-the-way place 
to dry for about a week 
When thoroughly dry (the plaster will be 
room temperattire) carefully lift cast and 
brush loose sand away with a dry brush 



3-D PAPER DWELLINGS 



Materials : 



Procedtire : 



Scrap material 
Drinking straws 
Correglated cardboard 
.Construction paper 
Paste . 
Scissors 
Stapler 



Drinking straws- and corregated cardboard 
(with one outside lay;€x of paper torn off 
can be used for log, cabin or hogan-tjrpe , ^ 
dwe;^llings . .... ^ ^ 

Paper, dividers from Contac cold tablets " 
can be used for sic? scraper- type buildings 



Suggestions : 1 < 

2. 

; 3. 



Use fpr st;^tdying different cultures and . 
their dwellings ' . 

Use- for making model communities ' 
Use for studying immediate conmunity i 



15? ^ 
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CROWNS AND HATS 



Materials: 



-Procedure: 




Heavy cardboard 
Aluxoinxjxn and gold foir 
Colored paper 

Scissors- - " 

Paste jr 
Stapler 



IJ 



Draw several shapes of crowns and hats on 
the board to give the children an idea and 
erase *so the children will not copy exactly 

2. Show how to measure head with cardboard 
_ before drawing (be sure the piece's^ of card- 
"board ate large enough for heads)' 

3 . Let children use their imaginatioDis 
4* "^Tliis project is especially good tP use before 

an assembly program 




PE CLEANER SCULPTURE 



Materials: 



Pipe cleaners 

Stapler 

Cardboard 



Procedure:- 1» 



2. 
3. 



Explain to the children that their sculpture 
will be seen from all sides 
Let children use their imagit^tfons. 
Sculpture may be* stapled to pieces of card- 
board . 



PAPER PLATES AND AUTUMN LEAVES 



Materials: 



Paper plates 
Paste 
Paint . 



Procedure : 



1, Take a walk and have class collect leaves, 

twigs, dried weeds, small stones, pieces of^^^ 
: ^- "x^opd*, etc. / ' ■ ' . ' - ■-.^ ■ ^ ^ 

.2. , Paint plates with autumn cplors 
3. Paste objects on plates V 
4. . Punch .hole in plates * to hang 




8. PAPER MOSAICS 



Materials : 



Construction paper 

Magazines 

Cardboara 

Scissors^ 

Glue 




Procedure: 1. Cut paper or cardboard into small sh&pes 

" (primary teachers should do this on the ^ 
. . paper cutter) • - 

2. Have the pupils arrange pieces into a design 
or picture being sure to cover the entire 
paper ■ > ^ . . . . • 

3. Glue pieces onto the paper * 

4. Paint or crayons may be added 



GEOMETRIC SHAPES 



Materials: 



Procedure: 



Colored paper 
Magazines 
Scissors 
Paste 



1. 



2. 
3. 



This project would be good to go^long with 

a math "unit on geometric shapes ' - 

Using triangles, squares,- rectangles, and 

circles, make & pictxire or design cutting 

out shapes and glueing on paper 

These shapes can be found .in pictures from ' 

magazines and can be used for a montage 



10. MASKS - LARGE PAPER BAGS 



Materials : 



One- bag per student 
Construction paper 
Cirepe paper 
Paint - . 
Crayons 

Tape, glue, or stapler- 
Scissors 



Procedure : 



Have pupils work in pairs at first; one puts 
tite bag on his head and the other draws the 
eyfes, nose and mouth for the other one 
Slots may he cut, for the shpuider^ of "bag are 
to fit all the way down on t:he head 
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Iteads may be decorated vlch paper and paint 
to create hats» hair, horns, etc* 



11 • ^SKS - PAPER PLATES AND PAPIER-MACHE 



Materials: 



Paper plates 
Newspaper 

Liquid starch or any other papier-mache xnaterlal 
String ' ' . 

Paint . . " . 

Scrap xDaterlal - cardboard rolls , paper cups. 

Ice cream cups, wooden spoons 
Glue . / ' : ^ 



Prorcedtire: 



1. Have children cut eyes j^^oses, and mouths 
in paper plates 

2* Let them choose scrap materials to make long 
. noses, horns, ears, etc. and attach them to 
the plates with tape . ' 

3« Cover the entire mask with papier-^mache (liquid 
starch and water will be easier to work with 
but will make the masks, rigid and they usual'ly ' 
will not last throu^ one assembly program;^ 
white glue and water Is harder to work with 
but will make the masks flesdble and almdst 
permanent ; commercial papier-mache pulp is 
not suitable for this project) 

4 • Paint when dry 

5# Put holes in each side and tie string to 
hold the mask on the head r - . 



12. PAPER BEADS 
"Materials: 



Procedure: 



Colored magazine pages *' . - ' 

* Glue, wheat paste, paste, or llquld^tarcji 
String or thread and * 
Large needle 

Toothploks ^ 

Liqtiltex or varnish * . 

1» Cut colored magazine pages into 1%" x 2%" 

^ diamond shapes 
2^ Roll these shapes around a toothpick, glueing 
the tips 

3« Beads dan be left as are or colored with 

tempera - ■ , - 

4. Thread beads on a string and spray with varnish 
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CARTOONING 



Materials : 



Procedixre : 



Crayons 
* Pencils 
; Paper 



lV "l)raw friee forms or~shapes^^ : 
2, Study shapes to flndi-an animal or human 
figure 

3* Add features to the shapes 
4* The same process may be used using numbers > 
letters,; or free-form string designs 



14. BREAD 3X)UGH "CLAY" 



Materials : 



Procedttf e r 



v. 



Two pieces of white bread per pupil 

White^ glue (^bout two tablespoons per pupil) 

Scissors ' 

Paper clips 

Toothpicks 

String ' V 

Poster paint . - 

Small brushes ' ^ . ^ 
Alumiii™ pie tins " • ' , 

Plastic l>ag8 ^ 



1* 
2. 

3. 

4.- 



5. 

6. 
7. 



Remov^ the crust from the bread and tear 
into small pieces 

Add ^lue, a lititle at a time, and work mix- 
ture inta a consistent of dougji 
"Wash hands * . 

/^Paint can be either mixed xTith the .dough or 
painted on afterward (if it is painted on it 
is more likely to flake off later) 
I^anipulate dough into desired shapes and 
place on plastic bags to dry 
Holes should be made when the dough is wet • 
Can be used for beads, pendants, icings, 
wall placques , etlc. ~ " ^ - — 



XS. ' EGG CARTONS 



Materials : 



Egg cartons 
G^lue 
Scissors 
Paint 



(1 or 2 per '<!hild) 



nocedure : 



1* tet students go on their own Initative and 
• / create animals of their own design 
2C; Only Kelp those children who are not working, 
thta-is a great project to further creativl.ty 



S ug g es tions f-Halloween^wltch^s>-black^^ 

Thanksgiving- txn*keys. Pilgrims 



Christmas- Santa Claus, reindeer, wreaths, tree^, 

tree decorations,, candle holders 
Easter- rabbits, cjiickens 
Anytime- caterpillars, dog/5, horses 



YAEN BUBBLES 
Materials : - 



Procedure : 

/ 



Wallpaper paste, flour and water paste, liquid 

starch, or Elmera glue and water 
Yaim (about 5 yards per student) < 
Balloons (one per student) 
String 

Iv Wet yarix tn paste mixture until tihoroughl^ 
s6aked\^ V ^ ' ..-J/. v: ' 

2. ' Blow up balloon, knot the end and tie on a' 

long piece of string 

3. Wrap the yarn around the ballocm' uatll it . 
is about half covered . 

4* Let this hang until the yam is dry 

5. When yam is dry, imnctinre the balloon and 
carefully remove it 

6. The yam will maintain the shape of the 

. balloon . . 



TARN RUG 
Materials : 



Procedxire : 



3i 



Cardboard strips (corrugated is best, cut 
in 4'' X 12'1 strips, about S strips per 
child)* 

Yam . 
Large darning needles 

1»: Wrap yam around each strip of r cardboard 

2. When all strips are covered, use. the 

darning needles to sew the strips lo(osely 
, \ .together , ^ . v . \ 
3* ^ ^eces of rubber can be attaciied to* the 
underside of the rug to prevent if from 
slipping 



18^ HOT PLATE 



Materials: ^ Yarn (^bout 2% yards per clilld) 
Needle and thread 

JProcedtn^tl- 1*^ jEach. child needa.S^strands^^ o 

. / 2* Knot ail the ends together and -divide / 

^ ^ the yam Into -3 groups of 3 strands 
. ' each ^ . : ^ 

3 • Braid the yam to the end and tie the 
- end in a knot ^ ^ 
' 4* Coil the braid into a flatPVound shape; 
- ^sewing it into place with a needle ,and 
^ ■ . thread ... ■ / 



19. YARN HAT . ' 

jr. ' ^ . ' ' ' 

Materjils: '""''*?am (about 24 strands, 18" to 24" long) 

Elastic bands (one per child to fit. around 
each head) , * : 

* ■ ■ 

Procedure: 1. - Knot lengths of yam in middle, knot 

all lengths together to make one knot 
^ ■ 2* Tie ends of yam to thcT elastic band 

to form a hat 



20 • PICTURE FRAME ; . 

Materials: Cardboard ^ * 

. " - Yam 

Procedure: 1« "^-To make a picture frame that is oral ' 

or round in shape, cut out the' ahape « 
of the picture to be exposed 
2. This will .be the inn^r shape of the , . 
'frame 

: 3. Make the frame 1" wider than the inner 
^ shape 5 cut this out and. trice its, out- 
line three times on cardboard 
4« Cut anS glue these/3 cardboard frames 

\ together ' 
5. Starting at the top of tne shaped frame 



ERLC 



wind a layer of yam lose ly around the ^ 
frame to cover the cardboard ; do this 
- twice ' . 

6. Finish by knotting a double loop of 
yam at the top for hanging . 
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?• Before fraining your pict\ire, trim its 
corners and with a rteedle and thread, 
^ tack the picture to the back of the 
frame by stitching /dovn the 4 comera 



BOY AND GIRL DOLLS 



Materials: 
Ptocedxir e : 



One skein of yard per doll 



1. 



3. 



4. 
5. 

6/ 



8.- 



Open the skein and tie the yam teogether 
at the top 

Insert a sinalt ba,ll of- yarn, for the heid 
under the knot and tie the yarn for tthe 
neck \ 
Cut the loop at the bottom and take a 
group of pieces on each side, braid them 
for the arms 

Cut the braided pieces arm Ifength 

Tie waist , > 

For a girl doll, cut rest of pieces skirt 

length except enough pieces for legs . 

For boy. dolls, start braiding legs about 

1" from tihe waist 

Tie ends of .arms -and legs to make, hands ; 
and feet . ■ =, . 





9. Details -can be- added with thread and buttons 



Materials: 



Large em pt y thread spool (about 2% inches long) 
Yam \ • ' • - . • ' ^ - 

A steel or aliJininxisn knitting needle or a nail, 
' sinall brads -v - 



Procedure : 



-1". Hammer the brads ''into one end of the spool 

evenly . around ,^he ' hole 
2. Slant the brad^- slightly toward toward -the 

outside edge* ^.^l^^-'^' 
3- Thread a long yam*needle and pass it 

through the hole ±ii ^the spool > * • 

^'4i Pull the yam through so that a tail of 
about 6" is exppsied helow 'the s^ool 

5. . Loop the yam around each brad and .keep 
• ' • it tight ■ ; ' . " 

6. : Wind the ■ yam around the outside of the 
^ brads ■ ^ .."./^ 



16 
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7. 



8. 
10. 

12; 

is. 



^ 'Using :the kaitting needle/ ^lip the 
^ ^oop" Tip 'and over jbhe strand' and o"f f 
. '^thefby^d •'■ - ■ ; 

Continue. thi:s pro^ • ' ' 

Each /time this is done a stitch is iiade 
To cast off the stitches, break of f the 
yami leaving about- a 6" tail 
Thread a yam needles (bl^t tapestry 
needle) with tha tail 

Pull yam through next stitch and slip 
stitch'off the brads -^r . 

The ^knitted rope, whica is produced can 
be used to^nalce pot holders, be^njes;;'' 
prlace matsV^ and rugs 



BOX LdbM . 

« ■ • - . . ' ■ . ■ ^ . 

Stipply an assortment of boxes, such as cigar, cheese, apple, and 
other types. - iJhen a loom is made from a large box, such as a 
. fruit ^box, a narrow piece of wood mu . be sawed of f both sides to 
ioake tiiem lower than the sides of the box. Sandpaper the e^ges4 
Lowered sides on the box' make weaving easier for the children. 
Nia.ll tfi4 brads eqtial distance apart on the two narrow ^ends« 'String 
the loom in the same xpanner^^as the simple wooden loom* 



SIMPLE WCX)DEN LOOM 



Materials: 



Two short strips of soft pine (1" x 2") sanded 
Two longer wooden strips ^ 
Brads (1" long) 

^Carpet warp or string , _ 

"Yam .;' ' - •'■■-.'■J-'. ■ 

Cardboard shuttle 



Procedure: 



2. 



3. 




The two short strips are nailed on top of 
the two longer wooden strips to form a 
frame, of stittable size ' v 
Brads should be naileH on the short end^ 
evenJ^^ at whatever distance desired _ 
Start al^ any corner with the Ciarpeit wa^:cp . y' . 
or string and tie £t ; to the corner naiT . 
Stretch toj.^the opposite side .and go. around . 
e backs of twfo nails, . bring .it back, and 
op it bfehind the sjecond ' and third nails, 
hdn back to th^ opposite side and so- on 
until the stringing of the loom is cofnpleted 



"V 



SiJKPLE VOOiyWi lOOM, cotitinued 



5 . The yani for ^he weft lengths caix be \ 
precut to lengths 4 jLriches longer than, 
the' width of the loomr(this is recpm- 
mended foir younger children). : 
Or a cardboard ;5hut: tie can be made and 
the long piece of yam tied- through 
the eye / ; 

The weft is woven trntil- ^.t^^ XeigtK/is 
uaed up and the procesT is repeated to\ 
conclusion , - ; ' . ' 

Picture frames , wooden rulers , and wooden 
boards cap also be used for this type of , 
looin - ^ . 



6. 



8- 
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OATMEAL C» SALT BOX LOOM 

Mark of £ notches at^the top and bottom of the box as for a flat 
cardboard purse loota\^ A few minutes of experiinentiiig vl 11 easily ' 
sHov hav to string the loom^r 





./bcfNSTRUCTiaN PAPER :STR3:P LQOi^ 



Materials : 



ConstructioTi paper 
-Paste V /'. 
Scissors^ ; 



Procedure: 



J 



1. Fold in half a 93tl2. inch or. larger 
sheet of construction paper, depending 
on grade level ' 

2. Cut l*^, or or wide slits, 

3. '. Cut strips of paper any width desired 

and. weave over and tinder 
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CONSTRDCriON PAPER STRIP LOOM- - continued 



4 



/ 



. 4 . Can use other . kinds of paper ■ or ribbons 
5. Paste :t:he ends . ■ .' i. 




• y . - .... t ■ ■ ' ' 

^ simple rectangular card- 

board loom^ except the warp thread is strung on both sides of 
t^e cardboards Always have an uneven number of warp threads* 



RECTANGUIJ^ LOOM 
Materials: - 



^^^ocedure : 



i ■ 
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Heavy piece -of cardboard (9x12" or larger) 
Yarn ' ' \ : 

Shuttle, (piece of cardboard or wooden -ice 
cream stick) , ■ . . 

1. Notch the two 9" sides half an inch 
for yc^pger children and ;a_ quarter, 
of an /inch for upper grade children 



is 
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RECXANGTO^ CAIU)B - .contitiued ; . • . • . ; . 

2* /String the w^irp threads back^and forth - 
^ > ' the length * of the Cardboard, and under . 
■ ^. \ . ■ ■." the notches' . " \- 

V 3 ^ Now tiie--4^om lis ready to add the hori-!; . 
; : . : zontal threads called the yoof or the • 

/ ■ -.-^"^ weft- • ■ > ' ' : " 

4* llie: wef t. yarii is wound aroimd the shuttle 
. . . 5 i The. weft threatis go over and under the 

. . warp tiiireads the full width of the loom 

< . row of w^t must 
\ . .V the next row is started; show the inxpor-' 

^ ^ ^ ' tancer^f OTen tensljpE^^ndf edges ■ 

? ♦ A piece of Tnasking-4^L^ 

' '-' < , : V 

^ * . \ gerieral area; as the weaving; progresses,' 

* \ . V the- M i^other . 

^ -'r^ilace-* ■ , ,^ - ' . \ • u--." , - '\ 

: ' ■ " :8» V When the piece ^^^i^ remo^ it 

r - ' * • ; froni . the /.ioq^ and overcast .the two en^^^^ / 

r :^ '■' * : C' ' so that^ the w^avin^ ravel out . 

? ' 9 • - A purse .may Jbs made from this type of ' 
; , . woven piece; 'by . f olding it .over ; sew the ■ : 
* ;en^^ Ripper to the 

> \ : other side; several of. these rectangles , 
\ : V . _ , .iffofvea together; ifiay lie sewed, itogether" for/ 

. /: A : '.. -J i " an afghai^v rug f or a . 

■ '^.^•"^7-^ / 3oll' house • ■ •\ ' . . 



Materials: 




Soda straws 

Large beads • or buttons \- \ ; / . - 

Tarn.. - • :. . ^ ... ' "-.'v ; 

1.7 Cut the soda straws into 4" lengths 

2 . - ^Measure vf our lengths of carpet warp, _ , > 
string J or^ cotton filler' and allow 
sctoe extra fot f^^ ^ 

.3 ♦ . Tie a large knot at the end of each 
^warp thread with a large bead or 
button to prevent it from pulling 
through the. straw : ^ :^ . 

4» Push one warp through each of ' the . v 
pieces of straw ' ^ ' 

5* Tie the four warps at the other end 
together into a knot 

6. _Tie qae Md the;weaviiig materia . 

(thjB wef td an; outside straw, -and 
J car^ry the" wef t 
;^ • ■ : nat:ing; the\-straws' \. ]: ' >.:v . . ■: -^h ' ' ; . 

7. / When anodtxer length of weft is^ n^^ed, 

sdJt5>ly tie^ it onto the old one and . 
arrange ihe weaving so that tiiese ;knots 
. . are ^all on the underside of the work : 

8. Keep pushing titie wcyeii iiaterial down :^ v 
/ onto; the length of the warp^ it .should , 

pack dowrn; firmly and entire ly ^cover the' 
wa3rp ^.^ ' -.1 \ ■ ... ' , •. , 

9V Finish bf£ with knotting for a f-ringe 
or stitching on the sewing machine ' 
^^IJhere are many ways' these narrow bands 
caii^be used: sewed together for purses, ' 
beltls, hair bands, or head bands 





ROUND CAKDBOAKD 




Matefiaiflfi^'/ Cardboard - , . , V . 

*" . • , Cirepe paper and/or ya|m ^ . . 

• ' ' ' - . i^ ' ' ' ■ ' 

Procedure: 1^ On the cardboard draw two* circles: . • . 

-"■ . one abput 2" greater dn diameter than _ : : 

. " 'the finished bowl should be, the other 7 

-to be the bottom 
f> > 2*. Divide the circiimference into equal ^ 

. ^ . parts for two-strand weaving, or divide 

. ■ • it into xmequal nuniber of parts for 

one-strand xjeaving (one -strand weaving 
is easier for the lower grade children) 
- 3. Do not let the divisions be more thaii 
TV 1%" wide at the outer edge 

A* Connect the division to the center by - 
. . * . : . lines : ^ ' ' v ' 

' 5* Make a dot ^" to each side of 'the divi- 

■ , .^sion line where it is cut by the^inner 

. ^ . ^- circle; this forms "^triangular points 

; , . • • • ' toward the c'enter"; cut these points "away 

6* If a iDaslcet or bowl is to be wov^, bend 

the resulting spokes up to the inner circle . 
7* Weaving is done with 1!' wide stripa^of 
crepe paper that have been . twined by 
: " . . / hand, or wi-th yarn * 
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R0I3ND CAEOJBOARD - continued ^. ; ^ 

: ^ 8* For -weaving with an. •uneven nuinber of 

^ ... : spokes.,' paste one end ofxhe. twisted 
^ " . crepe papeir to the bottom- of one of ' 

• the spokes (at the inner circle); pro- 
. " 'ceed to *weave the strand xinder and *- 
over the, spokes- ■ • 
* 9. IJben'^^ the strand is^ used ujh, paste the, ^ • 
. , ; . ' ^.nd of a hew strand-to the last one 

. and roil the patched ends between the . 
./fingers, aiid proceed to weaye; to the ' 
^ ^ very top; paste the end; a little of 
- / . / M . . the cardboard ispokes will show * 

; : ' > • ^ ,. lO.* /^6r db-uble strand weaving ^with the 

\ : - > ' • €^ is lip the ^ 

■ ''■'^\ -Cy'-' . / ' ' . \ ■ of one of the strands around a spoke 

' \ y ;. " / . / ^ ^ . aiaJi\iring ^ ^t^ bottoia' strand up .under ; ' ^ 

- . V , thfe; f irs^t : ^E>pke^ 

- : ' ■ "^end of the s trand down .ov^r the first v) 
\ '/ ■ . spoke up under the sfecond. spokej : 

" " * proceed, always taking th^a back is trand : - 

"v * : / - dbxm under and up before 3r6u let loo^e 

: ; ' : J ; of it; this i^ iinportant -for even - 

/y ^ , V ^ weaving' "-^^ .: ■ v'. - " '/ 

- - • ' ill "for binding,, use three strands* of the > 

';. . / " ^ { . - ; . same twisted crepe paper aid braid ^ - 

it into a loose flat braid ;^ 
' 12 . ' Cover- exposed bottom- of the bowl, with * 
/ . wheat paste 'or school paste ; lay one 

end dowgf in the paste against the weav- 
. ihg andr/coil it ^ in smaller circles 
till ;tiie.. bottom is covered; repeat this, 
on the ^ente^r^ part on the opposite side . 
y J 13* Put paste on^'^the exposed cardboard at ^ 
the top of^he bowl and place the braid 
on the inside edge, letting it extend 
a little above the edge and continue 
- , '"'-with -it entirely arotmd the bowl; also 
V repeat this the outer top edge of 

the bowl; ipast^^ -the rends- 
14. Add handles and you have baskets; these 
'^can be varnished . ' 
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weft threads" 



BELT LOOM (Htmgarian Heddle • Loonr) . 



iv 



^Materials: 



ifopsicle sticks; (9 or 11 per Iboni) 
: or tongue depressors - 



Cardboard 
Yanr' ' 



Procedtrre: 



1. 



2. 




- 5' 



3. 



4. 



6^ 



Drill- a hole- in the ceiiter . of 
length-vise stick ^icii^^l^^ 

■ every ptHfer , warp thread 
Glue and tie, two .sticks to each ^end;^ 
(top and bottom) to" Id t^ stick V j^^^^ 

!lin_.place4~the^pacesHjei:w ~ 
are; for every other warp /thread ;/t^ 
makes a heddle device wbich allows the, 
alternate warp thread to slide up >and 
down in the long grooves as one weaves 
One end of the warp is fastened to the 
weavers belt and the other^ to a door- 
knob, chair, or nail ' , ; 
Insert three pieces of cardboard (l"x6") 
into the warp threads ^(at the end nearest: 
the weaver) by lifting and lowering the 
loom ' ;/ " ■ • "T*^ 

Begin weaving with, the yapi you. have 
wrapped -around the cardboard shuttle 
Push the loom :,down to pass the shuttle 
through from right to, left and lift it ' 
to pass^the^ shuttle from left to right 

;^Pack the .^woven threads cdmpact jTy ^with/ ' 
a wide toothed ^oob ; this is called a 



8. 



'4^ 




There aire various ways<..^|d*^^^ 
belt; Wiottiiig the ends of the varp - 
threa4s,^ together lock^ in the weft 
threads so they will not unravel; weft 
threads .c^n be knottec^into tw;o of the 
warp threads .to hold it v^s^cure'; .e^^ \ 
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BELT LOOM - continued 



HEED ffEAVINS 
Materials : 



Procedure: 



'4 



length can be left - as a fringe and 
a simple knot tied'' to secure tte 
belt; an alternate method is- to cut 
off the fringe, turn under the enSs- 
..and SjEwr them doum tightly; a. loop • 
of yarn and a large v^den button 
will inake the fastening 



Reeds , ^ - ' \ / / 

^ Roimd wooden base . - » ' 
. " ■ Reed spokes. . 

1. Before starting, the reeds must be 

soaked in water; to start a basket, - 
V -a rotand wooden* b^e . with . an odd^ number 
of 'holes into which reed spokes are*. 
. r inserted may be used * 

^ 2. These ^spokes can be cut. any length 
; / desired, depending on ^the ^ize and 
' height the. basket is. t^^ 
3v Let^ spokes e:rtend 'below the base j 
and finish by weaving- in such a way / , 
as - to lock the. ends . - / 

4. The damp roimd reed is woven in the ^ 
same maimer as simple weaving,^ over 
and under 

; 5 . The top edges can be finished by lock- 
ing -the ends; handles may be attached 



BRAIDED MATERIAL WEAVING 



MS^erials : 



Procedure: 



J 
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Cotton, silk, wool, or nylon materials 

(torn or cut into strips) " / . : 

Largfe upholstery, needle 
Coarse carpet warp ' 

. ! Take strips of .uSterial and sew them , 
^ into longer * lengths; they should be 

rolled into balls for easier handling 
2 •* 'Take, three strips and braid; them; 
; keep the tension as even as possible"; 
a loose, braid is preferred 



1? 



a- 



BRAIDED mTERIAL WEAVING^ - conti/.^ad 



3 . ^ ^WKen enctigh braided lengths "have^ h^Lfx 
-made, use a xarge^pholscery needle- 
and carpet warp; begin, the sewing of 
the rug with the braid twisted into „ 

^ ? a axnall circle ors^yal and sew 'arotxnd 
and ,arotmd un^il the braid gives out 
or the desl.red ^ize is achieved . . 



. s ■■ ■ V 
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Hater lals: 



Procedure : 

^jL - 



Yam, cord, twine, 3^te, or linie 



2, 



3. 



4i 



5. 



.6. 



7. 



This project can be used to make head- 
bands , belts , guitar .straps , ejiging . , 
for curtains, dresses, jackets, etc ^ 
To measure yam, take length of arti- > 
cle and use. fotir times that length . 
(ex:\belt^ta be;3b^^ =• each piece of 
yam^ should be izO" longO ■ ' 
The^ width of the article^is^fetermined 
by hpw many rows - ofi'^teots desired; one 
knot requires- four ^lengths of yam; the 
usxial belt or headband will require 
about two rows* of knots (depending up«x 
the type of yam or string usee!) ■ 
Lay all strings out on the floor and 
tie the- entire, group of s trings 
knot in the middle (figure 1, next pager) 
Roll up oi^ end in a ball and wrap witii/ 
two rubber band's; this will inake your, 
^ork easier "^toliandle ~<fi^^ 2) V ^ 
Wrap each sti-ing once around a pencil 
to separate them; for knot ting^ (figure 3); 
after knotting about five^or six rows 
this- can bei removed • ' \ _ 

Make a row of knot's (remember: each 
knot requires four strings) , alternate 
each row: first row has two knots, *sec* 
'end row has one knot, third row has two 
-knots^ fourth row has one knot, etc. 
Wojrkfng with eac^, group of four strings, 
plade the string on the far jright of a . 
group over the middle two, under, the. 
last (figure* 4) ■ ^ _ - 

Take the last string and place it under 
the^ middle two . and over: ; thj^^av' -right - , 
string (f igure,_5) . / ' ^ 
ihill the knot, sliding ^*it up^tie nrLddle 
two- strings '(f igure 6:^ 



NOW YOU HAVE 




proc?6ss is N 
e bppbst^e /Side; 



11^ To .complete th^«*Tcno 

^ .a;epeatfed starting on, 
Z^' \^th^' fs,^,^^^ placed over ^e 

V Taiddie two strings and under the far-/ . 
right String .(fi^ure/7) 



MACRAME. (eoatinued) 




1^- 




r 
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M&CRi\ME (continued) 




. Id ■ 
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MAX3LAHE (coatinued) 



12 • The far right string is placed mider 
7 - the middle ~two~and" over ~t^^ far left" " ^ 

string < figure 8) \ 
X3« The knot is nov complete, the sasoe irro* . 
cess is repeated with the remaining'— 
\\. group or groups of four strings, (figures 
10 and 11) 

14. V^en both knots are complete, the two 
outside, strings on .each side are sep- 
arated and the four strings in the 
' middleware fa^tted in the same manner 
described ^ . . . ' - 

15- Repeat this process until the proper 

. -^length is achiergned <figure. 15) 
16,- When the end of the piece is reached; * 
the- strings can be tie* ^either way 
shown in figure 16 and the extra 
string can be used -as fringe \ 
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HACRAHE <^continued) 



Vaflatibns: 




Figtxre 17 




Figure 18 



When knotting^ t^e starting 
- string-in the giroup of_fcmr_- 
determines, hew Vjthe. knot come 
out; in figurejl?, the Tenet 
is started wiiar the. f^r right 
string; in f i^^e la^the knot 
i?s started with the f.ar l<fcft 
string; when using two or more 
different colors of yam for a 
belti the design will come out 
lookttig even if the knot in . 
figure 17 is used on the far 
right edge of the be.lt and the 
knot in figure 18 ir used for 
the far left edge 
♦ Beads may be placed on the 
yam 'and -tied in with the 
knots or hung from the 
bottom edge of the belt ^ 
3» As in all weaving, tension 
should' be kep)t the sane - 
throughout the piece- or 
^ the width of the length 
will vary as to the tight- 
. ness or looseness of the 
knots . 

4. Wall hangings may be made by 
. scarting the piece on a 
length of w<ied or metal for 
easy hanging 
5 • Variation can be made by just 
knotting the middle strings 
f or^ a few Inches and then 
knotting the outside strings, 
-then altetnating again as la 
figure 15;, this will leave 
> spaces in the piece; drift 
wood, material, or any number 
of things can be woven into 
these spaces for an interesting 
effect 
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ALLl^, Deris, Wcod' Carvia^ Book , S^glflet^ Magazine , Menlo Paz£^ 

California. ,1951. C ■ 

' AUDERSON, Mildred. Origip.al Creations , Sterling Publishing *Co,, 

Inc. New York. 1968. . 
ANDERSON, Mildred. Papier-iaache and How to Use It . New York. ' 

Sterling Publishins Co., Inc. 1966. 
ARVOIS, Edmond. Making Mosaics ; New York. .Sterling Publishing - 

.Co., Inc. 

BALL, F. Carlton. Making; Pottery Without a Wheel . New York. 
. Van'Nostrsnd Eeinhold Co, - ,* . 

BANISTER, Manly.. Prints froia Llnoblocks and Wbcdcuts , New York* 
-' Sterling Ptiblishins Co., Inc. 
BIGGS, John, . The Crafts of Woodcuts. Nev York. Sterling Publishing * 

■■ Co.'i Inc. ^ ' 

BLACK, Mary- E. Key^o Weaving . Milwaukee. . Bruce Pisbllshlng Co* ~ 

•Revised Edition. 1949. . . ^' ' ^' 

BOCHWSU., Dorr and Marlys Frey^ Notan , Van Nostrand Reli^ld Co. 
; New York. ■ ' . - ' ■ ' ■"■ 

L BOEHM, P.~ Knittin g Witho-at Needles . New York> 'Sterling Publishing - 

'Co., Inc. ^1957 rr ^ V V . 

BOYLSTCN, Elise. Creative . Ejrpreiaston . yith Crayons .c Worchester. 
Mass ♦ TThe Davis Press, Inc. 1954. - 



BRESSAEa)i Creating ^ WxtH ^^ Bur lap ^. New York. Sterling Publishing 

Co^, Inc. / V V 

BRIDGMAN,^/^George B. Constructive Anfltomy ^ New YorK^ | Barnes & . • 
/^ NoblW, Inc. 1966. .. T . "^^ ' ' '^V. 

>- BRID(^1AN;- George B. Heads\ Featiiirds ii and Faces^ New York. — Bzorzies 
Noble, Inc. 1966. ' \ ; ; ' ^ ' ; ' / 

jBRIDGMAN', George B. Tj^ Htman Marfilne, New York. Bax^s & Noble, 
Inc.-; 1966. ^ ; ^^'-^ ' ■ \ ■'■ J ' \ 

BRIDOMAN, George Bw -jLi^^D^ Noble ,^ Inc. 

. , 19^. ' ^-^.—^ - —7^ ' ' ■ ' ' ^ 

BRODAXZ, Phil and Dorl Watson. The ^uman Form In Action and Repose 
New Y^k. Van Nostrand ReirihcflKt Co.- y 
^CAIALDO, Jbhn W. Words and Callldftraphy ifor Children 

Van Nostrand Reinhbld 461. r ; \^ . - 1 :, ■ ■ , ^. . 

COATEa, Helcrn. Weaving fot Amateurs . New York. Viking; Press ^ -194 
•COX, Doria^ and Barbara Warren. Creative Hands , John Wiley; ''1951. 
D' AMICO, Victor afed: Julia Ihincan. How to Make PotterY and Cer^^c 

, Sculpture ^ 1:0 Graded Projects, Museum of Ifodem Art. 
EGKERT, and Bamet. Free 'Brush Designing ^ Lothr<Sfe . Leje'^ Shepard. 

1*^ ERICKSON , Jane '.and - Ade laide .Sproul . * Printniaking Without a Press , . 



^* . ^ -New York » Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. . , 

t fS5ER> Blrren. The Color Prijaer , New York. ' Van Nostrand Rel^ 
Co. V - 




FRANKEL, Godfrey and Lillian.^ Creating, from S«?afr V New York. 
/ Sterling Publishing Co. - 
GRTJBER, Elmer. Metal ^d Wire Sculpture ^ New York. . Sterling- 
Publishing Co. , Inc. y / 
GOLLWITZER, Gerhard. Express Yourself inl, Diiiawtng ^ NewCYark. 

Sterling Publishing Co., Inc.: ^ . , "vcT \ ' 

HARVEY, Virginia I. Macrame ,^ New.Yorki Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. 
HOPPE, H. Whittling and Wood Carving , 1^ York. Sterling 
' ^ Publishing Co.,' Inc. ^ ; r > / 

: aOWSJD., Sylvia W. Tin . Can Crafting , 'New York. Sterling Publishing 
Co., Inc.. jf ' 
HUGHES, Toni. How to Make Shapes in Space , Dutton and Co. 1960. 
ICKIS, Marguerite. Arts and Crafts , New York. A. S. Barnas Co. 
1943. 

ICKIS, Marguerite.- Weaving as a Hobby , New York. Sterling 

Publishing Cow, Inc. 
ITTEN, johaxmes. The Art of Color , New York. Van Nostrand 
; : Reinhold Co.. i / . - \ . 

' JOHNSON, Pauline. Creating With Paper, Seattle. University of ; 

Washington Press. » 1953. . / ! 

JOHNSON, Pauline . -Great tve Bookbinding , Seattle . University of 

, ;Wkshlngto^ Press.. 1^64. ^> 
KAMPMANN, Loth^.'; Creating With Crayons , ifew York. Van. Nostrand 

Re-fnhold^^^. - - ' ^ - 




- y li KREVJTSKY^'Nik. Batik Axlt' ^nd ^ Cra^ >. Nevl York>'V V«x Nostrand 

; . - . \ Jlelahold Co. . 1^64^77^ ^•T^;;"-^'' ' , ' ' ■ 

' -.'v' ' ^^ ; ^ ^^^^^ and HoWi^zigl Making Dolfs , 'Nev York . Ster^llngr- 

' • Publishing Co. J Inc. - ^ / \" . 

^4 ■ LALIBERTEy Norman::and Alex i Mog^lon'^ -- JJravli^^ i-"-- - - ; 

^ History and Modem Techniques ^ New^^Xork. Van-^^teatrand ^ ' 

r;- ■ -y^'.^- Reinhold Co. v . ^ ■ r.,; \/ " ^ 

. • LORD^ Lois.* ColLagfe and Cons trnction ,, Scholastic Boofc^Servicea • 
. , / ^ New York. 197G. : ; : >\ ; ^ . ;S.. ^ • ^ 

'V \.v"r ^MA!mLi/Edwa3f<i ^ Meaning In Crafts > " Sriglevood Clif f a> Ppriantifie 

> -Han.!'- • / . ^. ■ •■.•V-\ . v^. '. ■ ;. 

\\ ?MEILACfi, Dona Z. ' Collage and Found Art ^ New Y6rk. > Van Nostrai^ : 
• ReiidiQld- Co. V- - ■' ■ ' -:, "/ y . ■ . 

MDGELON, Ales and Ndrman L^liberti^ g^^inting Wtt^^^^^ 
^ • ; York. V^'^^^^ V 
. - * , MOSELEY, Spencer ^nd others Crajgt Design , Bielmont, ^a^fomia, 

. . Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc* 1962. ' 

* ^ ISIMS, Hc:^ing. Scene Desitti , New York. ^Sterling Publishing Co 

' ^ Inc.. • , ^ > . ...:-\. ' ■ ' ' 

NICOLAIDES, Kimcn. The Natural Way to Draw > Boston.. Houghton ; 
' : Mifflin Co. 1541. . , • ' 

NOKLING, Ernest. Perspective Made Easy ^ New York. Maoaillan Co. 
1940. . : ' . 

' ■:. ^ OTA, Koshi and others. Printing for Fun , New YcFrk. McDowell, 
bbolensky Inc. 1960. 
PACK, Greta. Jewelry MAking for Beginning Craftsatan , Princeton > 
^ nV J*, D. Van Nostrand Co. 1957. ^ 

PAINE, Irma Littler. ^Art Aids for Elementary Teachinjy , TacfFTtf>^ 
- ( VWashington. .1965.. , 

PLTl'MSDN, Henry . ^ Creating Form in Clay , New York. Van Nostrand 
" \ ^ ' ^ ' Reinhold Co. • - • J' ^ . ^ , ' 

- J : PFLUG, Betty-. Funny Bagfs^ New York. Van.No^tr'and Reiiihold Co'. 

PFLDG,r Bettys Yotr Can, New York. Van Nostrand Reinhold Co* 
^ ' ERIOLO, Joan B. Ceramics and How to Decorate Thein « New York. 
Sterling * Publishing Co. , Inc. 
• RANDAIfL^ Am§ . Mural^s for Schools , Worcester, Mass^. The Davis . 
; - ■ >Press. 1956. \ " ^ ^ " . . .. 

RANpAUi,;Arne Sc^uth Halyer^^ Patntin?^ in the Classroom ^ J ^' 
Worcester^ Mass.- The Davis Press. . 1962. ' • 

RHODES; Daniel. Clay and Gla^s For the ^Potter , ^Philadelphia.- 
v . ' Chilton. Books. 195^/- ■ . \ " .v ■ <y 



ROSENBDRG," Lille Ann Kitten, v Children Make Murals With^ Crayons , 

"New. Yoi:k^ Van Nostrand Reinhold GonT" 
ROTTGER, Ernest. Creative Clay Design , New. York. Reinhold 
• J Ptiblishing Corp. 1963^. . * » 

ROtTGER, Ernest. Creat;^ Paper Design , New York. Reinhold 

Publishing Corp. 1959. : " . - " 

RASMUSSEN, Henry and Grimt. Art Sculpture from Jxmk, New York. 

^. Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. - 

.'• , ' ■■ ' • ■ . • ' ■ * ' . • 
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SCHETTER , T . How to Make Yoxir Own Mobiles , New York • Stcrr ling ' 

Publlsblng Co.; Inc#. ^ y 

SNOW, Aide GTcwin^ ^ mth Children Through Artf Hew York* Van- 

■ Nostarand Relnhald^Co. ^ • _ ' J'jCX ' 

SFBRL^ How to Make" Things Out of Paper Y6rk> . 

Stcrllng^Publlshing Co., Inc. \ ^ - V • 
STEIN, Vlvl^. Batik As a" Hobby , New Ydrk.^ Sterling Publishing 

■..•-."'Co., Inc. . I • -■'■■^ ■.''• 

.STROSE, Suzanne. Coloring , Papers , Npw York. Sterling PubXlshli^p^^^^^" 

^ Co^, Inc>', ■ V- ■ 

STROSF, Six2anne.:> Making Papet FJ:owers ; New^^ Sterling 

PublliBhlng Co*) In<;# - ■ '. \' 

TRTTTEN, Gottfried, : Art ^Techniques for' Childreri' > New York* Van 

Nostrand; Relhnold Co. ^? * ' . V 

ULUtlGH , Heinz &d\Dieter Klan^ . Creative Mietal Designs , New " 

'York.. Van'Nostrand.Reinhold Co. . V . ' 

VAN VOORST, Dick.,.^^ Corregated Carton Crafting ^ New Yotk. Sterling 

Publishing Col,^^ Inc. ;^ >^''* r . V ^ 

WATSON ,^ E.VW. ^ How to.tJ^ Creative Perspective > New York. Van \ 

' Nostrand. Reinhold 1?55 . ^ ^ s 1 

WEAVER'y Peter. Prlntg^ing > -New .York." Van Nostrand. ReinhlDld Co# 
rtapaSERi. Ralph.. lofiroduction to: Art Activities > Yordcers-on-Huiison 

WJNELRENNER , Kenneth^. - jiewelry Making As Experience , 3crantbn, 

Perm.; International Textbook Co. 1953. 
„WYM&N, Jennifer and Stephen: F. Gordon. Primer of Perception , New 

York. Van. Nostrand Relnhold Co. 
WOOD, Paul W. Paintl^ Abstract Landscapes > New York. Sterling 
Pul>llshlng Co., Inc. . ■ ^ 




Gtaides and .Handbooks 

Art Activities Gxidebook 

Va^buvef , Washi „ 1956 

Art Education for^ Elementary Schools 
State Department of Education 



Columbus , pHio - ' • : • 1954 



* Art for Elementary Schools « 

;,Utiiversity of tt^ StaVe. ot New York 
State Edticatlcii Departxnent ^ 
AllSiiny;'^ New York ^>r'^^ 1967 



Art Guide , . ^ 

Oregon State Departta^t: of Education / 



Salem, Oregon \. ; \ 1958 

* ■ * *' ■ ■ • . . • * • ■ ■ 



Creative Art ^ 

Denvear;5*ublic Schp^ 

Denver, Col6ra<^^ ' • 1949 

Elementary Art Guide - ■ ' "^.^ ^ ■ ' > 

: .State of Wasfiington ^ / " / ^ 

* Olynipia,, Washington / / 1961. 

Growing With Art ' \ ' ; . 

" Ellyj^orth> Mat3td and Andres j Michael 
Chicago - Sanborn^Co» 1950 

How Children Develop In Pit:ture Mai 
Denver Public School / 
* Denver; Colorado 




How Children Develop in Expressing Three-DliMnsionalf 

Fom . . • . ~ 

Denver Piab lie School* ^ ' 
Denver, Colorado 19^6 



-Youag Art3 

" Prang Aft Series by Kysar, Maaccy aiid Rcberson ~ 

Charles Merrill Books Inc. # \i r ]^ 

Columbus, Ohio • ^ 1959 



* See pa^ ISO for acknowledgement , 
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Berlodlcala^ 



AMERICAN ARTIST , . 

Watsqn-Gopti H Pub . Co .7-2160 Pat ter •on St . Clndmut 1 « 

, Ohio, 45214. J MOTLtbly exctept JulV-Auguat. $8.00. 



An adult laagazine. Fo^ senior hkgh school students. 
, Beautiful^i-lliiatrations, some ib color. 

ARTIST, JR. . / ' , ' ^ : 

1346. Chapel St., New Haven, Conn., -OeSl^; ^.00. 

The 8td>-t±tle lii "The Art Aigazlne for the- ClaasrooB." 
Since it is indexed, in Subject Index to Children"s ^ 
Magazines,; th,e school library should have a copy. It 
is an attractive 8 page magazine with illustrations in 
color and In black and white. Eadh issue isjon sane 
, topic 'such as Holiday Greetings, Our Town, JiZne Ifpn Who 
. Jiade ^jSfcr Capitol, Color, etc. 

ART NEWS . ■ ' ' -" '\ " - . -■ ■ 

Nfewsweekv Inc.,.444 Ke^dison Ave., N^ 
10022. Monthly, September^JuneA $11.50. - ' ' 

1 ■■ ■■' - -^^s. ■ /f ■■■■ - 

Articles • abbuf cfirtis ts and m o v einents^ aairsr illustzfiapns • 
coopleaientijag tl^ text ; international art news ; cosqpetl- 
tionsVand scholarships; e:diibi«S|\ etc. ^ rr v 

^ ■ • ■ ■■' ■ , « ■■ ' ^ 

ARTyxAIH) ACTIVITIES : ' , * ^ 

Pi^lishers' Development Co^., 8150 nI Central Park. Ave., 
Skokle,. Ill, Monthlyi:abxcept. July Slid August 

Contains ex6ellent a»tlyatloh' for art, work in jaa^ 
Creativity rather than xwpying is stressed^ in »11 types 
of -aj^t.. For ."Elementary through senior Jiigh school. Also- 
publishes a Yearbook. $2.50/- 

• DESIGN ' ^ . , / ^ 

- 1100 Waterway Blvd. , Indianapolis, Ind. , 46i02. - Bl-inotithly 
extcept July, and^ August. J$4^.50;, ' ."V^ 

,^ ■ . ■'■ ■ ■' ■ ■ '^^ '■ ■ V . * ■- ' 

r Emphasis on indus^lal and comnerclal art, also on creative 
art.. All ages^aKrr-act-^iass^ . • - _ . - • • 



SCHOOJ* ARTS . / / 

' Worcester, Mass. 01608. Month J^^entember- June. $7.00- 

Drawling as well as crafts is emphasized. The magazine 
„ slanted J toward :art_educ _ _^ 



Our special thanks to the Bureau of. Elementary- Curriculum 
Development, l4ew York ^tate Education Department for Let- 
ting us model x^s art -guide after - the New York State 
Curriculum Guide. ^ 
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- A- type of - ar t - derived from realism but - 
stripped o£ Hiost or all details, leav- 
ing only baste e^^entlals by tbe use of 
lines, shapes, colors, and. texttired> 
It also may include art e^cecyted with- 
out reference to actual objects • 

, .\ ' . 

Sensitivity to beauty and art. The 
P^^osophy of beauty^ 

Those colors situated next to each 
other on the color vheel. 

The application* sewing, or fastening 
of one material upon another for.oma- 
mentation," 

A person who designs^ plans, apd over- 
ages the construction of btiildings. 

.The art or science of building. A 
building or 'structure made by man. 

Any flat surface. * ^ 

One who works witli sensitivity in the 
arts such as painting, sculpture, 
graphics, ceramiti^, tc^iles, etc. 

A fracaewprk o^^ir^ or wood , used inside 
a piece of sculpture to support it until 
th^ substance of vhicb it is made hard- 
ens or becomes firiii- 

An orderly design- or array of shapes, 
lines, or objects, 

Ha^^g; a-visual^b^lanca not derived from 
symmetry, Contaiiiing dissimilar size^, 
shapes, colors, ^tc., on the opposite 
sides of an ad^s or middle line. 

Those * portions or areas of* a composi* 
tion which are in back of the primary 
or dominant sijbjact matter pr, design - / 
aree^. 



EqullibrlizEn. established by harxnoziious 
arrangements • The cotinterpoise of 
visual weights o£ values and^ shapes 

- In" a de s Ign ; r • 

A lightweight wood used for carving 
and making models* 

Sculptxire in which the. figures project 
slightly from the background. 

A process of covering certain areas of 
cloth with wax in a design before dip-' 
pin§ the fabric into dye. When the wax 
is removed by a warm iron, the area 
covered by it is exposed, revealing the 
original color of the fabric. 

Device with which each row of weaving 
is beaten to m^ke the work firm and 
even. , ^ 

Clay hardened by exposure to higih tem- 
perature and not glazed. 

Simple, angular letters of uniform width 
frequently used for posters.- 

A design cut Into any material such as 
llnoleumrKor wood for reproduction pur- 
poses. Al^o a product of - this process. 

A thin, small^headed nail, often a 
finishing nail* " . 

A small roller, usually of rubber, -for 
inking blocks, type, dk plates by hand. 

A coarsely woven textured cloth, tisually 
of jute. ' ^ 

Beautiful handioTriting or penmanship.. 

A large letter used at the beginning 
of a sentence or a ^proper ilame. 

A descriptive picture marked by ridic- 
ulous exaggeration or distortion. 

■.•194'. • '.. ' ■ 
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Cartoon 



Carving 



Casein . 



Center of Interest' 



Ceramics 
, Charcoal 

Chasing 
Chiaroscuro 

Chip carving 
♦ 

''■■-\ 

Chisel ' 

r 

,Chrpma 

• V 

Clay 

Cloisoniife./ i. 



Coll method 



A preliminary drawing for a. paintings 
^ Also. a sketchy pictute or caricature^ 

i\ The -art. or .craft_ of making^ designs _or 

sculpttire by cutting or chiseling. 

A heavy, water-soluble paint with -a 
milky >ase. ^ . . - ^ 

The Tfart of composition first. -to attract 
a|:tention. ^ V . . ' ' ' 

.The term used for nhe art of iiioldingv 

modeiijo«, and fir log objects^in cla^^. ^* 

i • .. » 

A type of pencil -or stick i^sed for draw- 
ing obtained "by imperfect, combustion pf 
orjganic matter, usually wood. 

A method of ornamenting -metal, or other * 
surfaces by engraving or indenting it. . 

The distribution. of lights and shades 
in a picture. A style of art using 
only light and dark. ' 

Carving in soft woods by re m o vi ng^ small 
chips of simple design. . 

A cutting tool ..with a beveled edge used 
for cutting, engraving, or carving. 

The relative purity of a color* Color, 
intensity* - - 

A na;fcufal earthy material, plastic'when 
wet, that IS used for pottery or mode 1- 
iiig. * ' , ^ 



■ 3S. 



A method of enameling in which stirip^ 
of metal or cloisons are-^oldered^^. a 
basfe,*lEorming\c^lls into whicH enarfel 
is pOTired and fused. ^ . 

, A process ^of xnakin^ /pottery by rolling 
long,. -thin, pieces of clay which are 
used to build tip th^. ^ides of bowls or 

• containers. - " 
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Collage 



Color - 



Cosxplementary colors 

■ : ^ ^ 

' Compose ^ - 



Conzposl^ion 



Cone 



.Connoisseur, 



Construction 



^Contoor 



^Ccfcttrapt - 



Cool colors 



Correlation . 



Craf^ts 



Creative 



An arrangeront of various inaterials 
pasted or fastened to a flat surface. 

A sensation evoked „ as a response to the 

stlsmlatlon of the eye and Its attadied 
nervous mechanisms by radiant energy of 
certain wave -lengths and intensities. 

Those^^colors opposite each o.ther on the 
color ;wheel, which. When mixed together 
in equfitlr^^ouhtSy produce a neutral tone. 

7o arrahge into a composition. - 

The art, of ^conibinlng the parts of a work 
to produce a harmoniotis whole. The way 
in ii/iilch are^ of a . drawing'^or painting 
ri^late to each other. 

A . mixture of clay' and glafze with a. pre- ^ 
determined melting point used to time 
firings of ceramics in a kiln. 

One who is a coxnpetent critical judge 
of anything. 

The three-dimensional ^arrangement of 
t^o or more forms into a built-up design 
iising wire, wood, or a variety of mate- 
rials. 

An outline- or border creating the illusion 
of mass in si>ace. 

The opposition or unllkeness of* things 
cdioapared. 

Those colors suggesting a sense of cool-' 
ness such as green, blue ,3 and violet. 

A telation^hip between things* t;^t are 
so connected ofte implies the other. * 

The practical applied area of art inyolvV 
ing skill in. structuring pr handicraft. \^ 

Using imagination to produce soioething 
new cut of existing material:^. Having ; 
the desire to' create. < ' - 
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Crayon A slender pigniented cylindei^ used for 

drawing or marking/ iiaually made of 
wax. 



The use of crayon drawing over which 

water color is applied* - The- wax 

binder in the crayon rejects the 
water CO lor. ^ ' 



Cubism 



t 



Dadai?m 



Design 



Didrama 



1v 



Dominance 



Dowel 



Drawing 



A post-isipressioniatic movementr, in art, 
originating- in FranceV circa 1904, in 
which objecsa "ia natreece are^ reduced to 
geometric planes, facets, or passages, 
often overlapping or . transparent. The 
subject matter Is frequently difficult 
or impossible to idenify^ Picasso and 
Braque are credited with- originating 
the movement, " " • ^ 

A movement in art which devoted its ^ 
energies \aj^ talent principally to 
destroying, ridiculing, and challenging 
those a^cademic and traditional art foxxBS 
which had grown stagnant^ and uncreative. 

^ \ 
, The arrangeme^it of component parts vhlcih 
make up a composition or other work or 
art. Also, the preliminary . plan for 
same, r ' . 

A small, 'scenic representation with 
diminutive three-dimensional figures 
and landscape objects in front of a ^ 
painted bacjcdrop. ' Often enclpsed in 
a small box,, illuminated, .and viewed 
from a small* opening. 

A" governing design principle or point 

of emphasis in a work of art^, possessing 

^scandatK^ over-^other^ factors in the 

design. , . ^ \ . • - 

^'^ ■ . V ■ " 
A wooden or. nietal rjlid,'. circular in cross 

section. ' i^v . ' * 

Thl^ act of creating a picture by means 
of an arrangement o£^ lines made wi'th a 
marking instrument isuch as a pencil, 
crayon, charcoal, pen,. .or brushv Also, 
the picture so*-created. , .^^ 



Easel 



A stain or coloring agent which Is o£ 
such fineness and solubility that it 
is used in solution to change the color 
of fibers and fabrics* 

A framework used - to support a painting- ; 
surface at a convenient hei^t and angle 
for the artist, . n 



Elexnents t>f design 



Elliptical 



Emboss 



EinbroldefT' 



Line,\^fonii, space, color, .texttnre. The 
essentials of all we see* ( ' 

Pertaining to an ellipse or /foreshortened 
(perspective ly flattened) circle. 

To decorate or einbellish the surface 
with a raised design. . • 

The -art of decorating a fabric > paper > 
or other pliable material with raised \ 
needlework designs, using .coTbred or . 
iitetalllc threads and other fibers* 



Eo^hasls 



SnasDSl 



Encaustics 



Englobe 



Engraving 



3 - 



Esthetics 



Etdiing 



ERJC . 



That portion or aspect of a design or 
picture in which the most Intense ,ea:-- 
pression is found. . 

Prefired glass which is ground to a 
powder, applied* to metal surfaces, and 
refired and fused to the surf ace by 
exposure to extreme heat in a kiln* . 

The art of painting with colore;.d waac 
•r which is ftised to the painting surface 
by exposure to heat. ^ ^ ^ 

.Variously colored clays which are thlitoed 
to a creazDy consistency and used .as a 
surface decorating -slip (llqiiid clay)- 
- on ceramic objects. ^ ' 

The process of • scrat<^iing a line design - 
into a Bietal plate with^a stylus, rub-- 
bing ink into the lines, and printing * - 
the .design on paper. V - ^ 

* . - * * 

' See Aesthetics , ' . * 

An engraving process in which the lintes 
are eat 4n into the aietai plate by an acid. 
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Eye level 

» 

Fabric 

^ Facade 

Fazitaay ^ 

Fauvln 

Flsger painting 

s 

\ Firing 
Flx4tlve 

Flat cclor 

f 

ERIC 



In arty an escploratory, trial-axi4-^«rror. 
proceaa by means o£ vhich one leema to 
manipulate llne^ color» forma y and 8p«pe 
in various media to achieve desired 
results ^ 

A broadly varied term used tt> describe 
those art movements in ^ich. the artists 
are more coxicemed vith the expression 
of emotion than "Vlth controlled desi&or 
or representation. 

The inferred horizontal line vfaich . 
passes through the optical center of . : 
a picture « 

A cloth made by weaving , knitting, or 
compressing fibers together « 

The front elevation of a building « . 

Unrestrained imagination and the results 
thereof. Fantasy has little or no basis 
in reality^ / ^ 

An art movement following Impressionism 
in France 9 the participating artists of 
vhich had little in common with each . 
other, except yxor the desire to paint 
freely and expressively, without ^the 
rules and xestrictiona of academic 
realism axid l^ressionlsni. 

A -painting process in which a picture 
is formed by spreading a special^ water- 
soluble paint on a non-porous paper by 

means of the fingers, Jiands, and fore*^ 

♦ 

arms* ^ 

The process of submitting clay work or 

enimipls to extretae heat in a kiln. 

- • # ^ -J 

An alcohol^thlrmed shellac or plastic 
spray which is applied to charcoal,^ 
chalk, or pastel drawliig to prevent 
rubbing .o££i^ 

; ■ ■ > 
Color which dries with a dull, non- 
glossy surface. 

■ 19S ' ' . 
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Grotrnd 'glass, carbon, and sulphur, 
highly expanded by gaseous 'bubbles and 
1)aked in blocks. Designed a6 an^ insu- 
lating material, ^t serves >4deally as 
an easily carved sculptural! TQeditnu. 



Thin sheet 9 of metal, . ^ . ^ > 

Those pjortions, areas, ipr design elements 
which occupy the forward areas in a com- 
position and which comprise, the primary ' 
pictorial or design interest in the com- 
position. 

To shorten by proportionately contracting 
in the directions of depth so that an 
illusion of projection or extension in 
space is obtained. * 

One of tlie "elements of design*' .(apart 
from color, line, space^ and texture) 
which is involved with solid masseSs aiid 
shapes, or their rfepresentationa<: 

Foann and shape which do not conform tQ 
specifically defined contotnrs, amoeba 
in nature, nongeometric, ' and generally 
n,on-representational . ^ 

A painting technique in which water- 
isoluble paint is applied to a moist 
.plaster surface. The 'paint sinks into 
the plaster, .cteating a permanent 
chemical bond* . 

In architecture, the horizontal band 
on the supporting wall^below the roof. 
In Greek temples., the frieze is gener- 
ally ornamented in Bculptural relief 
of a story-telling sort. ^ 

An art movement originating in Italy, 
comparatively recently. It is "allied 
with cubism, but is more representa- 
tional in nattnre. It is explosively 
emotional in its effort to express the 
dynamic^ changes in human living, both 
in the present and the projected futtire. 



.J U ^ 



Painting in which scenes and objects 
of everyday . life are represented 
realistically. \^ 

Pertaining to the basic regular shapes 
of mathematics, such as triangles, 
squares , "circles^ cubes , rectangle87 
cylinders. 

A chalky, white plaster which is often 
spread on wooden or masonite panels as 
a surface for painting* 

A freely: and quickly sketched drawing 
expressing deliberate motion. 

The thin glass like surface generally 
found on pottery. Also a. tiiin trans- 
parent layer of -paint appW.ed over 
another color to modify it. " ^ v 

Smooth and shinning, polished. 

Pertaining to the arts and architcfctxire 
of medieval Europe, especially the church 
architecture of France and Germany. 

A method of painting with opaque white * 
pigment and other colors in a water- 
soluble gum base.. ' ^ ■ \ 

A chisellike tool with a U- or V-shaped 
end. o 

Painting, drawing, engraving, and other 
arts involving the use of lines or 
strokes upon a flat surface p 

Colors whiclt^ave been neutralized by 
the additi'on of ^ complemehtary colors- 

Clay objects which have been air dried, 
but which have not yet been fired dn a 
kiln. ■ ^ ' \ ■ 

J 

Ceramic ^ materia l^jj^ich has been fired 
and groun4 into fine fragments . Grog, 
may be mixed with moist clay to give 
add^d'stability and to lessen shrinkage 
during firing.* 
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A fine piaster like cement tised ^to fill 
In the spaces between the tesera in 
mosaics • ^ 



A gtm obtained generally from the mimosa 
.tree« Solution made from gum arable la 

used as ^ binder for 1^ 

glazes. . • ' , 

A state of ^Visxml rightness" and com- 
patibility between colors or parts of 
a design or composition giving an effect 
of an esthetically pleasing whole. 

The part of a loom comprising the needles, 
by means of which tfie warp threads are 
raised and depressed. 

Frame-, cords, or wires with eyes, througjx 
which the warp threa<fs are passed. 

A spot or area in a drawing or painting 
which is of the very lightest valued; 

A generally horizontal line in a picture 
where earth and sky meet. 

Parallel to the horizon and at right ' 
angles to a vertical ^ine. 

That property by means, of which we iden- 
tify a color by name, and distinguish it 
from other colors . For example; red, 
yellow, and blue are' three 'difference hues. 

; ' .\ A ' ' V - ^ " . , 

An image or jcepreajentaftfon, gexierally 
of . a relig:|ous nature. In the Western 
xhxirch, an icon may be^ sculptural, but 
in the Eastern dmrch it iig^t always 
be a flat image. ^^^^ 

The adornment /ofj^ a letter, manuscript • 
page, or book* with brilliant colors, 
gold, silver, elaborate flourishes,, 
xoiniature designs, ^tc. An art devel- 
oped" by the monks, of the medieval 
church. A 
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illustration 



Isxpressionlsm 



A picture designed* to elucidate and 
decorate a story, poem, or other writing. 

An art movement, essentially realistic, 
in which the painter attempts to depict 
the effects 'of a light as it is reflected 
from oblects. Generally- l>ainted in out- 
of-door llTght impressionistic paintings 
have heavily textured brushstrolces , blur- 
red outlines, pure colors, and an absence 
jof browa or black pigments. Orirr'^ated 
in France-^^ circa 1870, as , a reacz-on to 
academic ^realism • 



JEhclslng 



Iritensitjr 



Ttaili 



Kllu 



Kiieatiielt^ic ; 



Cutting a design or pictxire into a smooth 
surface sucli as clay, linolexim, wood, or 
soap, etc., using a sharp-pointed tool* 

^ ~- • ■ 

The brilliance, brightness, or dullness 
of Si color. . When a hue la pure, its 
intensity is greatest • - When it is mixed 
with'bl'ack, white, or its* complement, 
its JLntensity is lessened^ 

A style 6f, type in which t:he characters 
slant ui>ward to the right." Used .to 
/denote:^eniphasis importance , antithesis . 

An ; oven '(etlec trio,, gas, ,or woodftred) 
capable c^f reaching extremely high heats* 
In art generally u:jcid td fire ceramic 
: of enamelled objects. 

Pertaining- to the sense,- which is felt 
in the large movement. of the joints, 
musclesf aiiid tendons. The free and 
somcwh.^t: uncdhscious drawing which is 
cone 'iiy broad, rhjrthmic sweeps^ of the 
arm and hand* . . 



Xacquer 



A spirit varnish, such as shellac or, 
more properly,- natural varnish ob- . 
tained in Japan and- China from the sap 
of the sumac tree. It is clear, may 
be brightly' polished j and is applied 
in multiple, thin coatings on wood or 
over painted surfaces. 



Layout 

1 

Lettering 



Light 



0 



The preliminary plan for the arrangement 
of the parts of a design or picture • 

The art of arr^inging letteys to form ; 
words and phrases* It la a hand process 
done with pens, bruqjbes. Inks, etc. and 
should not be confused with printed 
letters. 

In drawing or painting, that part of a* 
"picture which represents those areas 
upon which light is supposed to fall, ^ 
as opposed to ^those areas which repre*^ 
sent shadows* 



Line 



Linear design 



Linoleum 



Lithography 



Local color 



LOOTl 



Lowercase letters 



A continuous mark made by a pencil, 
brush, crayon, etc., forming an element 
^. of a design as opposed^ to shading or 
/color. ' > 

' ' ' -< 

A design, representational or abstract, 
composed of lines without solid areas 
of tone or color* , . 

A floor covering co£npoB&^ of ground 
cork and resinous binder^ laid over 
a burlap bac^king. Used in art as a 
printing medium similar to the wood . 
block. 
• 

The art^or process of drawing with a 
greasy medium on a smooth stone or 
metal surface, applying ink to the 
design in multiple copies. ■■ 

That color 'which is intrinsic to the 
sturface of an object as opposed to 
color reflected frflan other objects or 
sources of light. 

A framework or machine for interweaving 
yams or threads into a fabric* 

Small letters as opposed to ca'^lt^l 
^ letters such as a, b, c. Instead of 
A, B , C • 



Macrazae 



An ancient art of knotting 



Hallet 



A hwaaex like .tdbl generally made of 
wood, leather, or rubber, rather than 
laetal and havl^ ^ large striking* 
surface • " • - ^ 



Ktaosoript 



j^Earlosette 



Mass 



Words written or lettered by hand as- 
opposed to printed wordsLv . 

A doll or puppet hayinig free-iMving -! 
joints and stzspended< £rbni a network 
of strings by means ^f which l:he^ 
operator contrbls ^-tj^Swoysi^^ 

In plot orial. work jj la^e areas bf color, 
, textoire, or .tone., ItiL ssculpture, gener- 
ally large areas of solid ^^meditBii as 
opposed^ to the open «^x>aces'b€^tweeii or * - 
around them. ^ ' . - ' 



Mat 



Materials 



A szQOoth. or testured c&jrdboard xzsed^ to 
surfchxnd a picture wi;th an unomaxnented 
area. An opening is cut-in the mat 
slightly, smaller than the picture^, which 
is secured in place behind the mat • 

Anything tangible that may > Be used in 
the creation, of a two- or- threer 
dimensional work* 



Matte. 



Medium (media) 



Having a dull or nonglossy but gen^safally 
xtnlformly colored surface* ' 

The i^int, clay, pencils, chalks, or 
other materials by means of which the. 
artist ^^presses his creative ideas 
in vistial form. 



Middle ground 



Mobile 



0? 



That part- of a painting or picture half- 
way between the spectator and the distance 
or background. 

A sculp ttiral design wl^ many parts 
which- move in free but delicately 
balanced orbits, in relation to one 
another. * ^^'^ 



Model 



1) To sculpture in a soft, plastic matie- 
rial such as clay or wax ^ 

2) A person who poses for an artist 



Modeling 



Hold 



6- 



Monochromatic ^ 
MonOg^ssi 



' 1) Sculp tvring 'with a sof t ^>lastic ^ 
matertal such as clay or wax 
2). Posing for an artist* - , 

A concavity in which anything is shaped 
<^ cast . ' V 

Having only^onfe 6olor 

. A character or cipher compose* of two 
or more single ^letters Interwoven ; and- 
^jiomhi£^ t^ fbna. a -single character ^' 
/^^stomnonly^used td, symbolize a person 
or an idea > " , . * , 



McmopriAt 



Hontage. 




Hood 



Hosaic 



Motif 



Mural 



naturalistic 



Ifegative space 



, A design in inks or other moist or oily - 
jpigments. which i-s intended to be repro- 
duced only once by being pressed together 
with a single sheet of paper, ^ 

A picture 'Comppsed of ipany 'hetl^rogeneous 
pieces of "'other pictures, printed matter, 
or textures • The pieces are glued to \ a 
background in overlapping fashion to 
create a newly talif ied design. 

. ^' ^ ' * 
A state of mind, feeling, or heart as ^ 
reflected in a work or art through 
color, line, fojm, texture, and space; 

A picture dotoposed of many small separate 
" bits of clay, glass, marble, paper, etc., 
which are cemented to a background. 

A salient design feature in a work of 
art which characterizes the work and . 
^ich may occxir once or repeatedly. 

A picttpre, generally a large one, de- 
sighed to decorate a wall. 

. Adhering closely to or copying forms 
^vas they appear in natixre. ' 7 

, The ^unoccupied but definitely circum- 
^/scribej| and delimited space existing 
between and among masses and shapes in 
a composition. For example,^ the hole ^ • 
'wfcich remains after a shape has been 
cut from a piece of paper • . , , 



Iteutra 1^,^^ lore 



Ncnobjectlve 



.6 - 



Nib 

Obllqxie 

Oblong. 

Opaque 

Order' 



0\Dbrglaze 



Overlap 



Palette 



Palette ^ife 
Papier-mache 



— ■ 



Paraffin 



Colors which have been grayed by the 
addition of theii; *co3»plejaents# 

Pertaining .to a pibture or scuiptxire 
which, neither derives from nor propose sf 
to represent an object ^found. iu natTjre^ 
" * ^ . .' 

The pointed 5 f^at^ or ro^md^ writing 
surfaces of a Pen* 

Slanting: neither horizontal nor 
vertical / 

■ • ^- ■ ^= . ^ ■ . 

A rectangle _vith ttneqiaal adjacent sidea* 

• "* ' . 
Impervious to light, not transp^ent. : 

•i 

In architecture, a style of btiilding, 
especially^ of colimcns aiid capital, such • 
as the Doric, Ionic, and Corin^ian ^ 
orders of Qxeek architecture ♦ ' 

1) Coloring v^ich is applied over, ceramic 
gla^e ' ^ 

2) Thin layers of transparent vpaint 
applied over previously .appli^^ paint 
to toodify it^ * • * >^ V* • 

To eactend over and ^beyond, as one 
object extendiiig 0ver another* 

1) A thin board with'*' a thtnnbhole at^..^ 
.one end -for holding it, on which an 
artist^ lays tni^^es his colors 

2) Tiie set or range of cdlors^ use4? 
by an: artist, 



A small l^if^, used fo-r^ applying paint 
thickly ^to/ a painting • \\] ' 

A sculptural tueditmi-^ composed of wet, 
mashed p^per ^d-th a paste bijider, the 
consistency' of oatmeal when wet, but 
hard and rigid when^ dry* 

An inflammable, easily- melted, wax de- 
rived" from petroleum. Used as both 
a^^carving 'and modeling medium* 



Parallel 



Pastel color 



Pastels 



Pattern 



Period 



Perspective 



JEtotography 
Pictorial 

Pigment 
Pinch pqtv 

* Plane 
Plastic 



Existing side by aide at an eqiial dis* 
tance, but never meetiiag-'no tetter how 
far extended « " ' /, 

dolor wfaichNis; high in vq^lue .(ligjht) , 

and low in ;int ensity (soft)*' - 

- » . * '. ' 

Hi^ly refined andr^ground. |)igznents \ ^ ^ 
pressed into chalklike stidKs'for ' 
-drawing. " ' / ' ^ 

1) Anything^ designed as a gxii'de <Jr model 
for making identical -replicas of an 
original form ' ' ^ - ^ 

2) The effect produced by thei repetition' 
of many small and -similar 'Resign motifs. 
^ a soirf^ce. • 



A length of time in the history of art 
^ich is characterized by a particular 
style of drawing, painting, sculpttir^^^, 
or architecture • ^ 



f 

The art and, science of representing 
three f'dimensional surface by means of 
a cdmpleaMietwork of straight lines, 
and vanishing points • 



The process of making pictures by expos- 
ing ligjit-* sensitive emulsions to light. 

Having the qualities pt a picture and / 
generally, though not necessarily, ^ 
- representing objects -4n nature. 

. ■ ' ' ^^f: \ . • 

Substance which imports color to paint, 

inks, chalks, crayons, etc. 

^ . \» - ■ . • " - 

A pot which i0 made from a lump of clay; 
'thellutap is wrked with the fingers 
until a pot is- formed • 

A flat surface^ 

1). A material capable of being formed, 
molded .j^r modeled, such as clay, plaster, 
or wax. ' . 



Plastic (con't.) 



1^ 



.Portrait 



Positive, space 



. Poster 



2) Substances, both orgajiic and inor- ] 
ganic, which are Tnaizmade ,and capable 

of being farmed and^moldeci. 

3) description of tfiose sculptural 
techniques, employing plastic 'materials • 

A representation of a person, genei^ally^ 
of the face. . ' ^ 

•' " " 

The occupied space within an area made^ 
by space. 

A placard, generally decorative or "pic- 
torial*, intended to convey a message or 
further s cause- or point of view. -A 
limited _.number of words are used in 
conjtijiction with the pictorial aspects 
of the .composition. 



Pbst-impfessipnism 



Potter *s wheel 



''Pottery 



Primary \^lors 



Print 



Printing 



' That period of ' art immediajtely following 
ijnpressionism which built upon the foun- 
dations of .^these earlier movements 5''' 
adding>ni^ dimensions of individuality . 
and personal expression. 

A mechanism used for -spinning clay 
^^bts,. A horizontal disk revolves on * 
a vertical spindle, turning the clay 
as the potter's hands shape the pot. 

Ware made of clSky and'* f ij-ed in a. .ceramic • 
kiln, oin a narrow^ sense, the coarser 
vessels called earthenware as opposed 
to- the finer ware calleid 'p6rcelain. 

Those colors in i^rms of which a,ll other 
colors may be described or^ from 'which 
all other colors may be eyoked by mix- 
ture. - In painting, red, yellow, and 
hlue are: the primary colors.^ ' 

A design^xeeultirig fr<nn .the process of. 
inking the* surfacJ? of a plate upon ' 
which ^a design has been incised or ^ . 
built up and then transferred to paper, 
cloth, or * any .other material-. ^ ' 

The process by; means of which, a design^ 
letter , * or picture is stamped'^upon a 
paper, cloth, or other surface^ * 
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TKe relationship of one part -to another 
• or to' the whole. w 

A doll-like figiire, created^ of various 
kinds .of materials with jointed limbs/ 
moved b.;;^ h^d or .stick or strings* 

A feather, ^sof a goose > formed into 

a pen' for wyiting. • - • ' \ ; 

J, • - • 

^course form of file/ having . separate ' 
<pointlike teeth.- ^ ^ ■ ■ 4- 

The painting tradition (in any society* 
pr time) in v^h5^ the artist strives 
to ^achieve a'^^txiralistic representation 
of the external appearance of his sub- * 
ject matter. 

A plant with a fibrotis and pliant stem, 
used used for such crafts as basketry 
and weav'ing. Also, in a loom, the 
series *ol parallel strips that force 
the weft up to the web and separate the 
threads of the warp. 



In sculpture, figures which project from 
a background to wfiich they are attached. 
Cut deeply, the/ are high relief;^ cut 
in ^ shallow fashion, they are low re- - 
lief or bas relief; sunken below the 
surfade of the background, they are 
intagliO". - ^ . ^ 

Process of decorating metal by beating 
.it into relief frdm the back, raising 
the design itr low relief on the front.' 

An* element 6f design that establishes 
a dynamic relationship and interdepend-^ 
ence of parts of the artistic ^whtfle 
througlTi^egular. recurrence of elements 
of motion. ^ . ' - 

A recurring thread or tradition in art 
characteri:^ed by freedom of treatment, 
adventurous subject Eiatter, xiynamic 
compositional rhythtasy resistance to ^ 
"classical ordefr"/^ 

. ' ■* ^ 
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Sazid ca'stitig. 

■ » ■ ■ 

Saturation 



Scoring 



J? 



Scratchboard' 



Sculpture 



Secondary colors 



Serif 



SgrafJEito 



Shade 



Shed 



r 



i- ^ ■ • 

The proQesa of forming plaster, molten . 

'metal, concrete, etc,^ in a mold jpr 

"depression made in sand^ 



-A property of color tised to describe 
the iiTtensity or brillance of -a hue^' , 

•> ^ 

Relative dimensions without a^difference 
in proportion of parts, especially 
proportion in dimensions between a 
drawing, map, or model and thS^ original 
thing rep^jesented. 

Marking lines on paper with the pressure 
of- objects such as nailf iles,%acks of 
Si^Lssord, etc., with the purpose of 
using these lines as guid'es for folding 
the '-papers • 

A cardboard covered with two oi; inore 
coats of crayon:* In scratching^ through 
the top^ layer, lines of the underlying^ 
colors are revealed. 

Carving, modeling, or structuring in a 
variety of media to achieve a t h ree** 
dimensional design. It may ^be represent-- 
atipnal op^ Abstract. . 

■» . ,^ 

Those colors obtained by mixing two 
primary colors. The, secondary colors 
are orange, green, and pxirple. 

' c. 

A small line used to finish off a main 
stroke of a letter, at the top and 
bottom for decorativeness.* 

Decoration, generally aon .pottery, pro--" 
duced by scratching lines through a 
thin outer layer of colored clay, 
revealiibg the basic clay of the pot. 

c * .' ' • * 

A deepened tone of a color acliieved by^ 

the additio n^of blac^. ^ 

Opening formed inwarp^ through which 
the shuttle is passed*, when some of the 
warp threads are raised and the rest 
lowered. - / 
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X 



shed stick 



Shellac 



Shuttle 



Flat piece of woo.d^r cardboard inserted 
"'to keep the shed open while tlie shuttle 
ZEioves across the warp^ the stick can Be 
used as a beater^ . - ' 

A varnish^ made of pTirified,„lac resins, 
used mainly to protect wooden surfaces. 

The. thread carrier on a loom* 



Silhouette 
Silk screening 



Sketch 



.The 'flat shape andr contour of an obWct. 

''' ' ' 7 ■ . 

• \ The reprodijctiv,e process wherein paint 
or infc^s forced by the pressure i>f a 
, squeegee thSnig^ a stencil adherj» to 
a stretched silkN:loch. Also .called 
serigraphy* ^' 

A preliminary drawing characte^^ed by 
its casual and freel qualities * 



Slip 



Space ^ \ 



it 



spatial relktionships 



Spatter painting 



sponge painting 



Clay in liquid form, used in ceramics 
for casting, biridxng, o^ decorating. 

C ' 

The intervals, iinpccupied areas, and ^ 
voids between and'arnong o^ects,- and 
positive shapes in a compositions 

The relationships^ between negative and 
positive areas in a design. 

A Jcorm of stencil painting* in \^ich 
droplets of paint are spattered from <i 
a -toothbrush througji or around a stenc'ilj 



Painting done* by dipping sponges of any 
sizeyof shape into paint and applying 
the paint to the paper directly with 
the sponge. 



Squeegee 



Stabile ' 



Statue 



A hard piece of rubber set^'in a wooden 
brace and ^ised to force. ink or paint 
through a silk-screen stencil. i 

A sculptural construction, generally 
abstract, which remains stationary* 

A sculptural ^representation of *a living' 
being. , ; ^ - 
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stencil 



Still life 



Stipple 
Stitchery 

stoneware 

Straw blowing 

String pulling 



Structixral desi^ 

r 



Stibordination " 



Suprt impose 



, A thin sKeet of paper, film, or; metal, ' ^ 
. etc*, cut in^'such a y^j as to reprcf- 
1 duce .a Resign when paint is rubbedv^ . 
over, around, or through it. 

- Aa:;,airrangement of inanimate objects ^ • 
sucix as .flowers, 'fruit, bottles^ e^c."^' . 
Alsd, th*e drawings and paintings of 
the - sazne# ^ ' . " 

^ ^ ■ / ' ^ ■ 

^ to paint, engrave, or draw by means of 

* dots or small dents- 

» ■ ' ■ r 

\ 

Designing in a fabric or irtiier. pli-ant 
material \^th- thread and needle; 
aniroiderSr". / > \ ' . 

Pottery fired to^ihe high temperature 
of porcelain y but having a coarser 

' texture. - ■ - ■ 

. - - * ■ flk. ■ 

process of spreading ink or paint/over 
a surface to form a design by blowj^g 
through a. soda straw « 

Tdeans of achieving ^ decorative de-- 
sigixj by placing a string sa^^ated yith ^ 
paint or ink on a piece of paper , ° placing 
another pa^er on top^, and pulling the 
, string out while applying pressure ^o^ 
the paper. 

A three-dimensional^ design, generally 
npnfunc^ional. May be mobile or sta- 
bile in nature. 

That *which gives a distinctive or, unique' 
quality to art. 

*■ * * ' ^ 

' The relegation of certain aspects of ^§ 
design to 4 lower rank or importance 
compared with other aspects of the . 
design^ 

To place, draw, paint, or design on , Hop 
of sometTiiHg. " ^ 



Surrealism*^ 



Syssnetric 



1 



Tactile 
Tapestry' 

Technique 

f ■ . . ' - 
Tempera 

Tesx5>late 

Tension 

Teiara cotta 



Tessera, ^. 
Tess^ae (pi ♦ ) 

Tertiary colors 



Aq art moveinent of comparatively 
recefit origin in \jhich the fantasies 
and unrealities of . the subconsciouSr 
are painted with a startling element 
of reality • Z'? 

*4 visible si^ which stands f <gr and 
evokes a mental image of anot^^r thing 
which may be visible or M.nvisible, 

Contaiiiing a balance derived from the 
placement of equal or siniilar weighty 
colors^ forms, and lines on opposite 
^sides of a certain line. • ^ j.;^^^ 



Pertaining to .the sense^ of touch, f 

y ■ .-" ^ • 

A fabric consisting ot warp .threat^s 
jipon which a design or picture is wcpren 
by variously colored. woof threads. 
Generally a wall hangiiig. ; Z^:. ' 



; a;e2rt:ile 



Process by: means of which an artist 
uses his me^^^a to express creative 
^concepts. . . f 

if powdery pigment which may be mixed, 
with oil> water, egg, glue; or milk ' 
to form a painting medium*. 

X 

A gauge or pattern or moW, used to re- 
produce a number 6f identical copies 
of a thing." , ' 

Degree of tightness ^ which the warp 
is sftretched. All parts' of the warp'^ 
should have the same tension^. ^ 

" Low fired play or the sculpture and 
pottery s^made. ; ^ 

V'^v ^ ' ' ■ ^ ' . 

A ismall piece oor pieces of stone, glass, /- 
clay, or plastic ixsed tp make mosaics. 

Colors obtained by mixing a secondaiTr 
color with an adjacent jprima^rf color. «^ 

Any woven material. - ■ 
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Texture 



Three-dtxsensional 



Tfiumbnail sketch 



Tint 



Tonality 



Tone 



Tooling 



Transition 



•V 



Transparency 

Tusche ^ 

Two-dimensional 

* • ♦ ti 
Typeface ^ \{ 

Undefglaze 
Unity 



TfcbB actxial roughness or smoothness of 
\ a surface or the illusion of "rougjiness 
or smoothness • 

Pertaining to a design or sculpture 
which has deptH, width, and height. 

A small quick sketch suggesting a 
larger plan or design. 

tone, of color resulting from the 
addition of •white to a basic hue. 

. The relative purity of a- color as 

determined by the presence and absence 
of white, black, or another hue* 

The general effect produced by. the com- 
binati9n of li^ht and dark. 

Chasing, embossing, or. otherwise adding 
surface relief and decoration to a metal 
or leather. v 

A gradxial change from one thing to another, 
For example, a transition from light to 
dar, or a transition from thick line to / 
a thin line. 

A surfac^ or quality of surface through 
which i?ays of light may pass and through 
- 'which^ther things may be seen. 

A greasy liqtiid used for- painting s designs 
in silk-screen and lithography. 

- . ^ ; _ . . - 

Having only length and width , but no 
thickness, such as a. flat plane or 
a 'piece of pa;per. 

Style of movable type. For eatample: 
Bodoni, Gothic, Roman,- Italic. * 

The color and decoration applied to 
•pottery, befpre the application of a 
'^transparent glaze. 



The oneness or wholeness of a work of 
art. 
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uppercase letters 
Value ' ' 
Vanlshlxxg point 

Varied line 

Variety 
Venaicullte 



Vertical 

Voltane 

Wall hangltigs 
Warm colors 



Warp 
Wash 

Watercolors 
Wedging 

Weaving 



h 




Capital letters* - , 

The lightness or darkness of a color. 

In perspective, an ikaginary dot on ^e 
hori;ron at which two or niore parallel ' 
lines would appear to corxverge. 

. A line of irregular intensity and/or ^ 
width used to provide jsharacter and 
Interest to a painting or drawing • 

Differences in lines, shapes, texttires, 
and colors in a design • 

An insulating inaterial which, mixed with 
plaster or cement, provides a carving 
or casting mediuia. ' . 

Upright, erect,, perpendicular to a 
horizontal -^tane,' 

Space within, contained in or circunr- 
scribed by a forzn or design, 

A fabric wall decoration « 

Colors- which evoke a warm psychological 
response, especially the reds, oranges, 
^ .yellows/ and other colors with admix- 
tures or reds and oranges . 

Threads that rSn longitudinally in the 
^ process of weaving ; the wairp threads 
are strung fiaf^t on a loom* - v ^ 

A thin covering of water or watery paint 
over a surface. 

* 

Water-soluble pigiaants which may, be 
transparent or opaque* 

The process of kneaditig and ptorifylng 
clay to remove air bubbles and Impuri- 
ties. 

■ " \ ' 

The craft of making fabric by 'inter- v 
twining threads, yams, and other fibers 
to make a cloth or fabirfic. 
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- " • ■ ■ V , . v. 

The cross-thteads of weavlig viiich 
interlock with the, warp. ' ^ 

A: block of wood upon which a design 
or picture is 'engraved. Also the 
print made of the block. 

Adotiaer term, for' weft. 

' \- ■ ■■ ■ 

^Sof t threads, generally composed of 
loosely twisted fibers of cotton, 
wool, lixien, etp* 

A lightwei^t granulay insulating^ mate 
rial which may "be mixed wi^th^ plaster 
or cement to form a car^n^ or ^casti: 
mediica. - 



